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I HAVE TRAVELLED A LONG WAY, 
SOMETIMES ACCOMPANIED, SOMETIMES MUCH ALONE 
NOW I HAVE CEASED MY AIMLESS WANDERING 
AND WANT TO STAY- 
I DO NOT KNOW OF THE MORROW, 

BUT IF TODAY I BELIEVE IN MYSELF 
IT IS BECAUSE I BELIEVE IN YOU 
don’t RUN AWAY 




The characters in this book tnchtdwg 
the “ I ” are entirely fictiHons, and any 
resemblance to persons, living or dead, ts 
purely coincidental 




CHAPTER ONE 

I HELD her in my arms even before I knew hei 
name 

Not really, becanse we were dancing and at 
Maxme’s you found your partner from among the 
girls, who sat m a line in one comer of the room and 
who got up when you went over and bowed She 
danced well, and foi a girl who probabty danced all 
day, she retained her enthusiasm for dancing As my 
hand rested on the curve of her back, I could feel the 
moist sweat which penetrated her blue, printed cotton 
dress Now and agam, she would leave my hand and 
dab her little handkerchief to her face “Sorry”, she 
would say, ‘ht’s so warm ” And she would put her 
handkerchief back into the front of her dress in that 
natural pocket between the blue, printed cotton fiock 
and the curve of her breasts 

We stopped as the record played out and I mopp- 
ed my brow Enthusiastically she clapped her hands 
as we waited for an encore The records changed 
and the music began once again Now and then, she 
would break awaj^ from me and do a little strut on 
her own and bite her lower hp and clap her hands, and 
come back to me almost with a bump “ So jmu 
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saluted Inm as he saluted no othei occupant of 
the house 

Maxine aiiangcd the lecoids and switclied on a 
little light and a sign on the wall flashed and spelt out 
"Quick Step", and the men stiried in their places and 
cast then glances around, and as the needle touclied 
the edge of the record, they sprang fiom then chairs 
and were bowing to the twelve little girls across the 
room And so the dance began, and on the polished 
floor the feet shuffled and the danceis wizzed past the 
room to the quick, hot ih5dhm of the music And 
Maxine turned to me, his arms folded, leaning on his 
great-big, polished radiogram and said "Not dancing ^ 
Left out, eh ^ ” 

" I am sitting it out till your music cools dowm," 
I replied 

" I'll pla}'’ tangos next That's cool enougli, 
amtit ? " 

" Fme ”, I answered, but my attention was 
elsewhere and my eyes were roving round the room, 
foUowmg the little girl m the blue, pnnted cotton 
dress Now and again when she passed me, she 
would look over hei partner’s shoulder and smile, 
though I wasn't quite sure what that smile meant 

" Dance much ? ” Maxine spouted again and then 
"There am’t no place here No girls here, mun Out 
where I was, there are hundreds What girls, Mun i ” 

" And where was that ^ ” I had to ask 

" Bangalore, ‘}rmn On two hundred you can 
live there like a bloomin’ rajah Cheap, — dnnks and 
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dancing with you ” And then, quickly she coirected 
herself “It’s not that you aic a good dancer, but you 
don’t pull me round It’s restful for a change ” 

“ I think you are the one who jumps about,” 1 
retorted, lemembenng hei side steps and the way she 
flung hersell out and bit her lowei hp and clapjjed hei 
hands 

“ Maybe, but that’s because 1 like dancing with 
you ” But what she said didn’t make sense anyway 
“ What’s your name ^ ” I suddenly thought of 
asking 

“ Dee ” 

“D?” 

“ Uh-huh ” 

” Just D > ” 

“ They call me Dee It’s short for Judy ”, she 
replied as she tucked her nose into the lapel of my 
coat and grazed it against the laundered silk finish 
" You can call me Judy No one else does ” 

“Alnght Judy ” 

I hked dancmg the tango the way I danced the 
tango I hated josthng about as did those young 
fellows, who had just joined the Army, and who 
danced with hulking, great dames on Fnday nights at 
the Taj Equally did I detest the way httle Anglo- 
Indian boys swung their partners round on Saturday 
nights, and affected languid poses to keep tune to 
the long drawn strams I had never been to a school 
foi lessons in dancmg I just hked movmg to that 
music Now and again, I felt hot breath on my 
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He wore patent-leather shoes 
He told me it was because they were soft, and 
his feet were his livmg , but he never explained why 
the}^ were pomted like a sharp pencil or polished to 
look like a shinmg black mirror His attitude 
towards hfe was charactensed by his folded arms 
and that was the one time he looked natural, because 

his mind was blank completely blank except foi 

that castle on the Hudson down south m Bangaloie 
But the pictuies of him that hung on the walls 
of his class were different They portiayed him 
\vith his left leg out, pivotmg his partner m some 
dancmg competition and in the foreground was the 
silver cup he had won — ^for slow foxtiot, for the 
waltz, for the tango, the rumba — for anythmg that 
came in as dancmg Out in Bangalore he was 
kmg-man among the dancers and no one, who didn’t 
know Maxme, knew anythmg about dancing 

That IS also why Maxme hated the great cit};^ In 
it he was lost Like a pebble on the beach he was 
trodden upon by a whole host of people, who walked 
over him and by Inm, and nevei cared who he was 
That hurt hmi most, the obscunty to which he had 
been condemned aftei havmg been for years m the 
spothght And it hurt him even more when he 
lealized that he had chosen so to humiliate himself 
because, as he said “You've got to have dough ’’ 

1 hat’s why he pushed women ai ound all da^'’, teaching 
them to dance 

One, two, three turn, one, two, three 


turn 
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From ten in the morning to seven at night he 
kept repeating these words except at lunch and that 
wasn’t for long 

Maxine had a distinguished clientele, for he onK 
advertised in the Anglo-Indian Times, and his pupils, 
too, felt at ease with him knowing that their husbands 
would novel object to the efflorescent, artistic presence 
of Maxine or to the perfectly pro])er vay in which he 
conducted himself 

So that when Maxine said " That's all, folks ", 

his day’s work was over and the clock had struck 

twelve Then he moved over to his table at the door 

✓ 

and opened his cash box, and as the crowd moved out 
the girls one by one stopped by and he gave them a 
packet m which rustled three rupee notes Each girl 
would say "Thank you" and he’d reply "Good night," 
and that was all 

I was one of the last to leave, and just a little 
ahead of me was Judy She never turned round 
though She collected her packet and moved out of 
the room and down the stairs where groups of men 
were waitmg to take someone home With great 
dignity she descended the stairs — one by one — not 
flustered, not hurried At the end of the first flight, 
some men gathered round her and I leant over the 
banisters to see what was happenmg I heard her 
say over their hushed rumbhngs "No, thanks, 
I’ve got a hft home ”, and she moved down with the 
crowd of men around her thinnmg as she stepped 
unconcernedly to the entrance below Then, for a 
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moment, she paused, and looked around as if her car 
hadn’t yet amved She looked up the stairs 
and caught my eye and I thought she smiled, 
but wasn’t sure Then she jumped over the few stone 
steps at the entrance and disappeared into the mght 
I moved dorni and into mj^ two-seater car It 
was really more than a two-seater, for three sat in 
front and two m the dickey, but it came under two- 
seaters and you called it so It was the sort of car 
that answered to a Freudian complex — the sort of car 
Maxme felt he should have but didn’t — the sort of car 
I had bought but which no one else would ever buy 
It was long and black and had a bonnet which 
might have had a bee m it It shot past most 
thmgs on the road — aU except those httle Baby 
Austms which it felt too ashamed to overtake It 
was so big you really didn’t know what to do with it 
in those tmy parkmg spaces they marked out for you — 
the complete antithesis to “multum m parvo ” 

I moved out of the httle side-street of Maxme’s, 
turned the comer and stepped on the gas As I 
swung round mto the mam street, the head-hghts fell on 
the blue, printed cotton dress as it moved along — alone 
m the mght I slowed dovm, and commg close to hei 
said "Got a hft home ^ ’’ She stopped, opened the 
door of the car, and in a moment was beside me m the 
hlack two-seater As I moved on again she broke the 
Silence with . "Yes, thank you, I got a lift home > ’’ 
She laughed as she had done before and aU over 
ngam I laughed too, if only because I knew she 
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wanted me to And the big black two-seater moved 
along 

" Where to, now ? ” I asked after a while 
She looked at me from the comer of her eye, as 
much as to say, she had heard that sort of question 
before So I repeated “ Where to ^ ” 

" Home,” she replied emphatically 
" Alright,” I replied, ” you don't have to be 
grump}^ about it I can’t give you a lift without 
knowing where you want to be dropped Where 
does home mean ” 

She laughed at my shortness, tugged at my coat- 
sleeve as my hand grasped the steermg wheel 
" Give me a cigarette jSrst,” she said 
I dipped into my hip pocket and produced my 
case I brought out my lighter and gave them both 
to her to help herself And I drove on towards the 
Fountain, where I slowed down and asked for direc- 
tion She pomted towards the right and I turned till 
I came agam to the mam cross road and waited for 
more direction She liad by then lit her cigarette and 
returned my belongmgs to me From her direction 
I found I had entered the Drive and she pomted 
towaids the long stretch that led to the Hill A 
strange address, I thought, for a girl who made a 
living dancing in Maxme’s class But I drove on 
without a word, stepping on the accelerator till the 
needle touched forty, fifty, sixty The black tw'o- 
seater ate up the load and the lamp-posts passed by us 
in rapid succession Half-w'ay down the dnve she 
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tugged at sleeve again, and said “Are you in a 
hurry ” ^ 

" No, not particularly ” 

“ Then don’t drive so fast I like it slow, so that 
I can watch the stars, and know I won’t crash watch- 
ing them I like watching stars ’’ 

Her head was thrown nght back and her legs 
stretched out and hei one hand was behmd her head, 
holdmg her long black straight haii , and m the other 
she held her cigarette and occasional!}^ she pulled 
down the skirt of her blue, pnnted cotton dress 
I slowed dovm My annoyance had hkewise 
subsided I turned to look at her Her face was m 
repose and shone a httle m the bnght moonlight 
Hei white nose was silhouetted agamst the dark blue 
of the sky Her little chm, her whole profile made a 
pietty picture She was different from what she had 
looked at Maxme’s Her hps v'ere thm and I had not 
noticed the colour of hei eyes Her whole figure was 
shght, dehcate but not too frail, supple, femmme, 
attractive but not accentuated by sex She looked 
more the sort of girl who would cuddle up beside you 
and fall asleep because she was tired, rather than the 
type you wanted only to undress 

“ Wliere do you live Judy ^ I asked after a while 
“ Down the Causeway,” she unconcernedly rephed 
“ Down the Causeway ’ That happens to be m the 
othei direction, or am I really gomg a little soft m 
the head? I thought you wanted to go home — 
straight home ” 
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" I did — ^by and by But I bke looking at 
stars It takes me away from myself, even for a 
while” 

I let her speak, for as she talked, she seemed to 
feel happier for it 

" Ever felt you want to run away from yourself^” 
she contmued and when I didn’t answer, she added 
” No, maybe you hke to be yourself and perhaps you 
are content with what you are I suppose you have 
no reason to complam ” 

“ Have you ^ ” 

" No — not really, nothmg to complam of Just 
want to be different, that’s all A feehng ofwantmg 
to get somewhere ” 

“ Where ? ” 

” That I don’t know Oh l Don’t be siUy You 
know what I mean I thmk you get a kick out of 
teasmg others You’re sensitive — annoyed because 
I didn’t flatter your vanity — ^hke all the others — I 
expect ” 

I couldn’t help smihng but didn’t say a word 

“Yes,” she said with utter coldness,” I know your 
type You don’t rush Too conceited, but aU the 
tune you know it’ll come ” 

“ You haven’t got a high opinion of me, have 
}} 

you ^ 

“ I don’t know you enough ” 

“ But you know so much about me ” 

, “ Am I wrong ? ” 

“ How should I know ? Besides, does it matter?” 
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" No, I suppose it doesn’t — ^not really Nothing 
matters That’s the pity of it. Nothmg matters ” 
We got to the end of the Dnve and I slowed down 
and asked* "Straight on ^ ’’ 

“ No, let's turn It’s so late and I want to get 
some sleep ’’ 

" Working ^ I asked 
" Always working, I suppose ” 

“ Where ? ’’ 

She turned sharply round, and looked at me and 
kept lookmg while I turned the car and drove back 
" Aren’t you- gomg to tell me ? I repeated 

" Don’t ask questions ^please ’’ 

" Sorry,’’ I said and got dumb agam and stepped 
once agam on the accelerator I drove hard for a 
while till she moved nearer to me, took my arm m 
hers and softly said "A httle slowly — please 
There’s much I want to hve for yet, and I am always 
scared I won’t hve that long ’’ 

" You’ll live,’’ I grunted, "don’t worry ’’ And 
then feelmg a bit of a cad, I added " Why shouldn’t 
you ? ’’ 

" You don’t like me,” she added after a pause, 
" do you ^ ” 

" I don’t know you enough ” I repeated her 
words 

" Would that make a difference ? ” 

“ What ^ ” 

" Knowmg me enough ^ ” 

“ I don’t know what you mean ” 
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“ Never mind,” she added and gripped my ann 
and held it tightly and then let it go, shddmg back 
mto the far comer of the car as if she wanted to be 
all alone 

” You’re a funn}^ girl,” I said at last, my voice 
soundmg a httle fnendly 

” You’re funny too,” she grunted 
We drove back along the Dnve, turned the comer 
and past the row of houses that had been newly budt 
As she directed me I went down towards the Cause- 
way, creepmg along the tram hnes till opposite an 
unelegant block of flats she made me stop 

“ I live here,” she said with a nng of certamty 
in her voice 

” How mce,” I fatuously remarked 
“ Nice or not mce, I hve here ]ust the same,” she 
added as she got down from the car and leant on its 
door ” Good mght and thanks for the lift ” 

“ Not at aU ” 

“ Don’t look so chivalrous about bemg bored ” 
“ Bored ? Why do you say that ? I want to 
know if I’ll see you agam ” 

” Maybe ” 

” Alright — may be,” I said puttmg the car m 
gear and raismg the engme shghtly to mdicate a 
desire to move on 

” You are not gomg to knock me down, are you 
“ No, but I thmk I’ll say good-mght ” 

" Come agam to Maxme’s sometime — ^when you 
haven’t got anjrthmg better to do ” 
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“ Maybe,” I replied with a look of tiiumph on 
my face, having made the obvious retoit 

Then vnthout an^? warning wliatsoevei she moved 
to the front of the cai, looked at somethmg there and 
darted mto the house lea\’ing me dumbfounded and 
alone m the black two-seater 

I shrugged m}’ shoulders and drove home The 
last thmg I remember saying to myself that night 
m bed was "Funny girl ' ” And as I tucked my- 
self in, I thought also of the post card 1 had 

received that mommg an unsigned, anon 3 Tnous 

post card from England, but I knew from whom 
it came, for it was the message the good Father 
Dominic had promised to send me when his work 
was done 



CHAPTER TWO 


I LIVED at the other end of town at the top of a 
two-and-a-half storeyed building Two-and-a-half 
was significant, because where I lived or "dug" was 
the odd half — a sort of after-thought that had been 
begun but never properly finished The landlord was 
a moody fellow who could not make up his rmnd and 
when I rented the semi-roof-flat he explained the 
circumstances m which it was built "The onginal 
idea,” he explained to me at that time, "was to provide 
a retreat for myself from my famihes ” 

" Famihes ^ " I had asked 
"Yes, I have two wives I gave mamage a 
double trial We marr^^ t\vice and even thnce or 
more, you know ” 

" Of course," I rephed, as if it was a custom mth 
which I was also famihar 

" It’s allowed m the Koran,” he added to allay 
any doubts I may have entertamed on the subject 
of bigamy 

" Yes, yes, I know,” I smihngly said 
" WeU,” he added, " it didn’t work It was not 
as if they were jealous of each other I would have 

i6 
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understood jealousy But their attitude was more of 
joint property owners and if I was not with one, I was 
rebuked for not bemg \vith the other And a man 
has got to be alone sometimes So I thought I’d 
build a third storey aU for myself — ^for my men fnends 
who sometimes came to play cards — ^just to be alone, 
you know But with the two of them down below — one 
on each floor, I realized before the storey was built 
that I wouldn’t have a moment’s peace So I stopped 
the work — and had just this one large room finished 
hke a pent-house and decided to divide up the family 
all over town Now I am happy My semor wife is 
m a bungalow m the suburbs, and junior has a flat m 
town and they don’t get on well either smce they 
parted So I am left to myself when I want to be 
alone ” 

“ And where do 3i'ou hve ^ ” I asked 

“ Well, nobody knows where I hve and it is best 
that way,” he said, mdicatmg he was takmg no 
chances 

That was tlie garret I had fallen upon m my hunt 
for a place, winch would be far away from the motley 
crowd and which would be within reach of a purse, 
wdnch w'as limited The kmdness of fnends who 
looked m now^ and agam had made the garret look 
more pleasant than it othersMse w’^ould have been 
Beginning ongmalW with a cliarpoi, a cupboard, a 
table and a few' chairs it had grown to a 
w ell-fumished bed-sitting room with a carpet at 
one end, a polished oak book shelf, two beauti- 
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ful pictures on the walls, a radiogram, cushions, 
shaded lamps and the general atmosphere of a modem 
one-room apartment But the buildmg as a whole 
was old and dilapidated Now and again if you saw 
the landlord on rent day, and he was in the nght sort 
of mood and had been left alone by his two wives, he 
would obhge with a coat of paint ovei the front dooi 
nr a whitewash of the ceiling, but he always empha- 
sized that what he did foi me he would do for no one 
else at the rent he charged for the garret, which was 
probably trae But there was, I think, the feehng 
withm him that this was the retreat he had built for 
himself and hawing failed to use it for that purpose, he 
wanted it to be used by someone, who lived a life after 
his heart Often he would sit round the room, mowng 
from chan to chair, talkmg on long after the rent 
cheque was in his hands, and always left with the 
deterrmnation of providmg himself mth some article 
of furniture similar to sometlimg m my garret But 
what he wanted most was one of the two pictures 
on the wall There was one of a pieiTot kneelmg 
at the feet of a pierrette, who was sheddmg her silken 
dress, and tlie other — a picture in front of which he 
often paused but never too long — was a nude, hei 
head down over the edge of a couch, her one hand 
overhangmg the side, the other claspmg her breast as 
if it were sore and her bodj?’ limp after the affaii You 
saw the head fiist, the body in repose over the mffled 
couch, bare down to hei knees and the legs on 
the other side in a waj^ you couldn’t see them 
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Mohamcd Azu, nn landloul. tonltl ne\ei look this 
picUiio m the fate And lln*^ was the one he w-anted 
Often I would juetend U) llu' loom to fetch 

'^omethmji fu»m the leiiaco whuh Wvi*^ paitK roofed 
into a \eiandah, Init Mohanu-d A/i/. was as 
uncomfortable aloiu as wlan I was pu‘sent and I 
knew e\aclly how lie hit It w.ls as if some- 
thing had been denied him in life and he could not 
lealize an uncertain ambition White woiiiin he 
had known, he once confided in me lie was, 
he told me, quite a lad in his \oungei da^'^s and 
had a jilnsique th.il w.is, as he ])ut it ogling, ";;/as/" 
and c\en now slicking his somewhat unkem]:>t mous- 
tache, he felt suie he (Oiild have what lie wanted 
because he w,is iich and had the light connections 
Blithe could'nt hav(‘ that bmp fignie m the pictuio 
on my wall and Mohamed A/i/, wondeied w’liy 
he had nc\ ci seen a woman like that That w'as some- 
thing ]\Iohamed A/a/, never understood, .ind he ahvays 
left the gairct a little unsatisfied w'ltli himself and wath 
the pictuic on the w'all 

Wliere I lived T wms sufiicicntl^'’ aloof I touched 
the great cit}^ only on the fringe, mentally, spiritually, 
phj^sically Betw'cen my gairet and the lull at the 
other end of the road to towai lay the backwash of the 
Bay and often in the evenings as I stood on the teiTace 
and looked acioss the bay, I felt as if theic should 
have been a ferry to take me acioss, and a ferry to 
bnng me back to the gaiiet, so as to crystallize that 
aloofness 1 had acquiied because of my mode of 
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InnTig Sometiines I was afraid it would result in 
aftectmg a pose, but the quiet I en]03’-ed was worth the 
risk, and it grew on me the more I staj-ed alone, and 
the more rare became mj’’ excursions mto toivn After 
a while that aloofness began to give me strength — a 
pover of mtrospection because of the constant pre- 
sence of the self, a power of detachment because of the 
distance betv'een myself and the rest of the world It 
would be stupid to say that I felt as if I was on a 
different planet or an imcharted island, but m}* 
predominant feehng at commg into residence there 
was one of self-suf&cienc\’, of seK-rehance and 
of never feehng lost and alone It was bemg b}’’ 
myself too much that had brought this about and 
I felt the better for it, free from that disiUusiomnent 
which com^ from too much contact, free from that 
familianty which breeds contempt I liked humanity’' 
and the world seemed full of mce, kmdlj’^ people, 
whom I was always glad to see, who enquired 
after my health and who, when I left them, expressed 
a wish to see me again — soon 

Down below — ^two and a half storeys below — ^at 
my feet by the water, and across this pool of water 
over which there was no ferry, or at "the end of the long 
road 'there lay' the city^ which I so dreaded to approach 
The city’^ to me was like Algiers to Pepe le AToko and the 
garret was my Casbah At least I hked to tfnnk it 
was so Each tune I insited the city’' I felt reheved 
I had come back horn it ahve And so I did that day’’ 
after talang Judy* back to her home m the Causeway' 
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and leaving the rhythm beats of Maxine's dancmg 
class behind, to retiini to the quiet seclusion of the 
garret 

It was bright that night, and the watei nppled a 
light silver-gre}^ Like a thermometer that had burst 
at my feet, j^ou could see the mercury i oiling towards 
the beach to wash the pebbles with its shiny, silvei 
gre}'’ Across the honzon on the nght was an empty 
void — endless space that had no line of demarcation, 
like a fading Hollywood death-scene No shadows 
across the night, no silhouette against the sky Only 
dead m front of you and on the left were tall, dark 
figures that stood out black m the moonlight The 
flicker of shadows on the road, the tnckle of light from 
the shaded street-lamps, a speck here and a flas h 
t here, w as aU that stood out m the night, for it was t he 
se cond yeai of the wai an d the black-out had come t o 
u s as a precaution if not necessanly as a cur e Inside 
every one of those countless windows someone slept m 
the big city, unmindful of the horrors that haunted 
the European sce ne Across the stillness there came 
no drone of Dormers and Stukas to disturb the 
peace of the night Np - sound — ef — cr umblin g 
debm, no fl ames from bummg houses, no ones o f 
b un^ babies, no groan of dymg men Thank God, 
one said to oneself, for the thmgs that have been 
spared us and for our distance from a war whose hps 
we had not yet kissed Such was the nightly prayer 
I said, as I stood on the terrace of the garret, softly, 
because there was no one else to hsten to me In the 
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cool, quiet of the night, it would have been a sacrilege 
to laise one’s voice Softly too, because at the other 
end of the tovoi was Jud}'’, the girl in the blue, pnnted 
cotton dress, now fast asleep if she was as tired as she 
looked, and Judy was such a funny giil she might have 
been awakened by my whisper m the night Often a 
lestlessness of two kmdred souls kept them awake 
And no genius of science had discovered the secret of 
this disturbant ray 

I had never really met the people who lived below 
me I think it was the landloid who first told me 
of the Khoja lady, a widow, who lived directly 
below She was a qmet, retinng old lady because I 
never saw her nor heard her voice, except on days of 
festival when flocks of Khoja women rolled up to 
visit her and if I happened to be m at the hour, I could 
hear them all speaking to the old lady at once, as 
Khoja women are wont to do And then there would 
be a strong flavour of pilaw from the room below and 
a dash of omon and garlic and the shnll voices of the 
Khoja women and the swish -swish of their embroi- 
dered shppers More than that the Khoja lady never 
bothered me and as Khoja hohdays were few and far 
between she really didn’t mtrude upon my quiet 

On the first floor hved an equally quiet occupant 
I think he was married, but I had not yet seen the ivife 
All I was conscious of was the brass board of Dr Felix 
D’ Souza, L M & S — a dark Goan of about fifty, who 
wore a black alpaca coat with white trousers aU the 
year round and gold-nmmed spectacles and who 
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earned an old leather bag in and out of his owner- 
driven Moms Ten, whenever I saw him The hist 
SIX months of my stay, Di Felix D’Souza never knew 
of my existence 01 I of his Then one day as we both 
ascended the stairs togethei, I picked up an evening 
paper that had dropped from undei his arm, and 
Dr Felix D’Souza had aclmowledged me kmdly on 
the stairs smee then We felt then that we lived 
together and it gave me a feehng of secunty ha\nng 
a doctor on the piemises 

Dr Felix D’Souza was an emaciated specimen of 
man Perhaps the clothes he wore accentuated his 
thm physique His collar was always two sizes too 
large for him and though m many ways he was trim and 
dapper — the way he pimied Ins tie, the starch of the 
stiff butterfly- wing collar, the weU-piessed cotton 
trousers he wore — ^lie seemed a complete misfit in Ins 
clothes He appeared the sort of man, who on 
lus return home changed immediately mto a 
multi-coloured sleeping-suit, and did most of his 
leading — medical and otheiwise — m a long, old- 
fashioned easy-chair which I could see from the drive 
to the house But I don’t tlunk Di Fehx D’Souza 
did much reading m medicme He looked rather as 
if he belonged to the school of medicme that had faith 
in God and nature and wlien a case went hopelessl}’’ 
wiong, put up its hands and attnbuted it to the Will of 
God That was my impi cssion of Di Fehx D ’Souza fi om 
the few occasions on winch w c had nodded to each other 
on the Stans But, then, maybe I was entnely v rong 
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There was no ground floor to our house at all, and 
if there ever was one, it had now been converted into 
garages In these rested the black two-seater, the 
Moms Ten of Dr Fehx D’Souza, a long old open Fiat 
which was seldom used and probably belonged to the 
Khoja lady, and that was ah One or two doors were 
permanently closed and no one knew what was stored 
mside 

That was the httle world on top of which 
I hved There were no other houses m the immediate 
neighbourhood A long wa5'^ behmd us were the out- 
skirts of the palace of an Indian prmce and the house 
itseh was so far from the entrance to the garden and so 
covered with the fohage of an abundance of trees 
that grew there that it was almost imperceptible to 
the casual passer-by Not far from that on the other 
side of the road was the race-course, a long stretch of 
green with the white rails makmg a circle around the 
patch of green, and the cement stands that looked 
hombly cold and gruesome from afar They were 
like tombs which many a punter nught have erected to 
the memory of an mglorious day And that was as 
far as I wanted to see around me, because beyond 
these were chimneys of factories and roofs of labourers' 
homes, and the spire of some Christian church and the 
dome of a temple or a mosque At mght at least aU 
this was merged mto the darkness of the black-out 
which durmg the last few months had been enforced 
more mtensely 

That is how I had watched the darkness grow. 
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even as I had watched the months that had passed smce 
the outbreak of the war and the strange way m which 
all our living had weered lound this darkness Gradua^ 
ll y, but surely, it had st ruck n t thp pmnnrmr fihm on 
w hich our life was based Though separated by so 
man}?- thousands of miles from the scene of that grim 
tragedy, I had b egan to be drawn as if by an mevi- 
ta ble. inexp licab le force into the midst of it7~feeling 
on so many occasio ns as if I. too, was part o f this 
su ffermg winch was Europe , part of that destruction 
which was consuming the cities of the West I^srhaps 
it ^was because -mv-j mental make-up was tha t of a 
m asochist. . but then all E urope th at lay undei the 
Nazi h eel f el t like t hat, a t ortured humanity thaFi^^ 
s tfuggf ^ to fre e-utsell from its p a gaE'~^sl avement 
Yet these were times when I felt asifTsymbblized 
that free world of mtellect that still existed outside 
the sphere and influence of Nazi Germany — ^this 
force which came mto the great world of thought 
and grew like a moron, stood knocking at my door 
and disturbed my peace of mmd, my complacency 
and my httle world of the garret more than the Khoja 
women did on festival days or that two-mch-too-large 
collar of Dr Felix D’ Souza Even as Judy had felt 
the distance between herself and the stars, so I felt the 
gulf between the garret and the outer world, a gulf 
which I dreaded to bndge But all these thoughts 
were hardly m my mmd the night I returned home 
after leavmg Judy and parkmg the two-seater m the 
garage below I climbed the two and a half flights of 
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stairs, past the brass name-plate of Dr Felix D’Souza 
past the nameless, pamtless door of the old Khoja lady 
tdl I came to m}^ oivn garret on which the moon still 
shone \Mth that same silver grey 



CHAPTER THREE 

A WHOLE week passed \\athout much happenmg 
My excursions into the great city were few and 
were restricted to callmg on some of my more personal 
friends, sippmg drmks uith them m their more luxuri- 
ous apartments or seeing a good picture m town or 
looking mto the bookshops foi new books Sometimes 
m the shadow of the evenmg I would take out the 
black two-seater and let her np along the road, but, as 
always, it was in the other diiection away from the 
great city — on the road that led out of the to^vn No 
one reall}'’ bothered about speed lumts once you left the 
congested streets of the suburbs Only because of the 
shaded headlights I used to keep the car within 
reasonable control for fear of encountenng a buUock- 
cart bloclong the road on a turning or a coolie walking 
across lazily hke a somnambuhst I would drive 
dowm far mto the country — for miles and miles along 
a road that led far noith and which passed little 
parched fields on which something should have growm, 
I felt, but never did But I nevei sta3^ed out too late, 
because the books I had collected weie just asking to 
be lead and the ladio vnth which I tmkeied all day 
had alwa^^s some news to gi\e 

27 
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One evening as I sat out watching the sunset, 
Pir, the boy, brought a letter that had come m by the 
evenmg post I never received anythmg at this 
hour and hardly knew the postman called so late m 
the day It was a pale, blue envelope on which 
appeared my name mcorrectly spelt and the address 
m a girhsh hand m that prmt fashion they now 
taught you at school As I opened it, I found a card 
msidd — also pale blue on which was prmted m deep 
red “ Maxme begs to announce ” There was 

a gala night at Maxme’s that same evenmg Nme to 
one-thirty Partners supphed and hght refreshments 
would be mcluded — all for the modest sum of five 
rupees “Come and get it,” it said m bold caps 
at the nght-hand bottom of the card 

That was funny, because Maxme didn’t know my 
name, nor Judy if that was m my mmd And if they 
didn’t know my name, they certainly didn’t know the 
address I looked at the card over and over agam 
and at the envelope m which it had come The 
post-mark was mdistmct except for the date which 
was of the day before I could get no other clue, so I 
put it aside on the table near me, the card face do^vn- 
wards not to distarct my attention from the settmg 
sun It was then that I noticed a httle ivntmg on the 
back I picked it up and read “Do try and come — 
Judj'- ” And knowmg where it had come from, the 
more curious I became At first I had suspected 
that Maxme was a shrewd busmess man and wanted 
a packed show for his gala mght Now I wondered 
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For Judy was a funny gurl and when I asked her 
whether I’d see hei agam, she had said "ma^^be” and 
now she wanted me to come — if only to Maxme’s gala 
dance with partners supphed and light refreshments 
thrown m 

As I held the pale blue card m my hand with 
Judy’s scribble on the back, the last speck of gold had 
dipped mto the horizon and the grey film of dusk had 
enveloped the sky The cnmson had faded and the 
canvas became tmged with that neutral colour which 
marked the difference between night and day There 
would be no moon that night, I knew Only the 
fade-out of the HoUyv^ood death-scene smothered 
the sky and the sea and where the waters went beyond 
and afar No star was bom, not even the gentle 
flicker that would be V enus when the mght was young, 
unless it was Judy m that scrawl on the pale-blue card 
of Maxme’s And Pir brought me my first drmk of 
the day as was the custom of the garret when the sun 
went down 

Pir Mohamed was a trained old bearer He had 
served my father for many years before he was 
handed do\vn to me as a legacy and an heirloom A 
devout Muslim, he came from those northern tubes, 
w here a gentlem an was judged by the way he kept lus 
WOTd of honour and wiiere io^^alty was still a gifr~of 
the gods Whenever 1 spoke ~0T him,— -I refeiTed“fd 
lum as ‘The Pir,’ for he had the look of a venerable 
pnest vath his long flovang beard But he wore a 
red fez aU day, except at dinner when he msisted on 
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changing into a white pugrce and an ungurkhan, a 
sort of long white coat-cum-robe with a white sash 
to match The Pir was veiy punctilious about table 
manners and even more about mme and seldom 
allowed me to eat except m the dining-room part of 
my one-room flat His mind was disciplined and could 
make and mimake hnes of demarcation, which to me 
weie invisible, and wluch made some two or three 
rooms out of the one I had rented from Mohamed Aziz, 
the landlord Seldom, if ever, could I stay on the terrace 
to finish the book I had in hand, once the Pir had 
announced dmner And I never dared ask lum to 
fetch it outside on a plate for fear of receiving his 
instant resignation It was the only bit of discipline 
that my gairet knew and I allowed myself the luxury 
of bemg subordmate to it But more than this, the 
Pir nevei mterfered with m})' life He saw nothmg, 
heard notlung and said nothmg — and only when I 
questioned him about the old Khoja lady or Dr 
Felix D’Souza would he ever utter their names or what 
he heard or what they said or did He had acquired 
a reticence about the rest of the woild and, therefore, 
fitted in with the geneial scheme of things at the 
garret 

The Pii was most devoutly rehgious He said 
his prayers in the orthodox fashion so many times a 
day Somehow his rehgious ntual never came m the 
way of his duties and he was always there 
whenever I called for him He was, he once told me, 
the equivalent of the headman of the jat or caste in the 
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Village where he lived He pi obably was to his people, 
what Maxine was to Bangaloie, but much of the Pir’s 
glamoui had faded m the big cit}^ Here, he was onty 
a turbaned beaiei, as all others weie who earned 
twentj^-five or thirty or fortj^ rupees a month No 
one salaamed him here as the^^ did m his little village 
Hcie no one was awaie of the nobility of his parentage, 
or the aiistocracj^ of his ancestors The big-cit^^ had 
turned him into such a little old man 

He had a great sense of humour, which was 
equalled m greatness onty hy his loyaltj^ Once, 
when I hist left foi Europe, he had asked me to bimg 
him a watch, and I had returned empty-handed 
Then it was a modest sort of watch he had coveted, 
pi obably of metal or Gennan silver When I sailed 
again he put m a claim for a real silver wrist-watch 
\vitli a silver arm-band, but again when I returned 
I brought no watch The third time, when I sailed 
for Europe, he emphasized that he would be content 
vith nothing less than a golden watch — ^golden bemg 
a genenc term for anythmg that ghttered m that 
colour, but once again I disappomted him Now m 
the prime of hfe, I would taunt him with the vision 
of that watch and say I’d give it to him one of these 
days, when I got marned 

“ Ha," he would say with a smirk, and then as if 
lookmg into the dim, far-off future, he’d say he could 
see an alarm-clock latthng on lus tomb in the 
kabustmi The Pir must get his watch, I always 
felt 
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That evening, however, Judy’s invitation to the 
dance had absorbed all my attention I asked the 
Pit for early dinner, changed mto a silk suit and a httle 
after nine, I was driving the black two-seater along 
the road into the big city m the direction of the Fort 
where Maxine held his gala dance From the number 
of good-lookmg cars parked m front of Maxme’s 
entrance, the gala night promised to be a swell affair 
and as I mounted the stairs, I could hear the rhythm 
of the music, the clatter of conversation and the 
shuffling of feet 

Over his cash-box at the entrance, he sat, kmg 
man among the dancers, Maxme still labonously 
buildmg his castle on the Hudson, down south m 
Bangalore The gala show would add to his pile and 
assure at least the draw-bndge over the moat of his 
castle, for it was cheap out there, remember, and on 
two hundred a month you could hve like a bloomin, 
rajah 

" Glad to see you,” he said, takmg my fiver, 
good show tonight, good show Yeh man, just hke 
Bangalore ” 

” You’ll be rich very soon, Maxme ” 

" Got to have dough Yep — go mside, lots of 
new girls tonight Go m, mun ” 

I stepped m, which was only round the screen, for 
Maxme was already m the room The music was 
playmg swmg and though it was only just after nme 
the room was packed There were many new 
faces too — ^hp-rouge, make-up, evenmg gown and aU 
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Yell, man, this sure did look like Bangalore i 
I stood for a w hilc, nty hand fumbling in m}^ hip- 
pocket for ni}- ease of cigaiettes, the other tr3nng to 
locate m^^ lighter, m3' C3’es roaming round to spot the 
girl m the blue, printed cotton dress Suddenly there 
was a slight tap on mv^ shoulder from behind and 
I heard Jud3'''s voice "Didn't tlnnk 3^011 'd come " 

I turned lound and she stood before me — so 
different from what she first looked She wore 
an evening gow^n like all the others, but it w'as diffe- 
rent m that it w^as clean, w^ell-tailored and fitted her 
like an evening dress should It had a large flow'er 
pattern on it, a sort of brocade effect on silk satin, 
worn wath a high, stand-up collai, a narrow' V-shaped 
neck that opened low' to show' the French lace she 
w'ore inside, a closed back and a sort of self-coloured 
sash which gatheied the dress round her till it swung 
out into a full-skirt dow'n below' That was my idea 
of w'hat she w'ore, but then I never could desenbe a 
w'oman’s dress in that correct way in w'luch magazmes 
like Vogue w'ould desenbe 

Vffien she saw me she smiled and took both m}?’ 
hands m hers and said " I suppose it ahva}^ comes 
to 3'ou m the end ” 

" Now' look, Jud}'’, stop talkmg in nddles, will 
you ? Here I’ve come because of a nice httle note 
from 3>'ou and aU I hear is that 3'ou didn’t thmk that 
I’d come Come on, let’s dance ” 

" Not this one — ^it’s nearl37^ over Sit dow'n and 
talk to me ’’ 
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“ All nght — diet’s go there under the fan ” 

She took me round, holdmg on to one hand and 
we parked ourselves down on one of Maxme’s large 
sofas Judy looked quite beautiful m that shimmer- 
mg hght, for the lamp-shades were of a shmy sequm 
stuff and as the \vmd blew on the lights the floor 
looked like a dark shmy-black sky \vith m5nTads of 
httle stars movmg over it She was not made up hke 
the others Her hair, too, was the same — ^black and 
straight, falling gently over her httle shoulders Her 
eyes were not bathed m mascara and she had not 
emptied a pot of rouge over her face She didn’t hit 
you, as the others did — ^nght m the ej^e 

“ Well, you’ve got me here now, what are you 
gomg to do with me ? ” I asked 
“ What do you expect ^ ” 

“ I expect nothmg from life ” 

“ Nothmg ^ ” she coyly asked 
“Yes, nothmg — so that what I get from it I 
appreciate aU the more ’’ 

“ I expect too much,” she said, shruggmg her 
shoulders, and she threw her head back as she did m 
the black two-seater 

“ Still want the stars ? ” 

And she nodded her head 

" But what are you dnvmg at ^ Here you are 
dancmg away as if dancmg was aU your life and all 
your livmg too Nothmg seems to worry j^ou very 
much There’s a war m Europe, but I don’t thmk 
that means to you more than a pause between two 
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dances Wliere are you getting ^ What are you 
heading for ^ ” 

“Yes, dancing is all my life — ^not all my h\nng 
though — ^unfortunately And I am gettmg nowhere, 
but what the hell • And this war doesn't mteiest me 
much either I've never seen Europe, never will 
It’s a world closed to me It’s hke my bothering 
about the future of the man m the moon And what 
does it mean to me ^ When it’s over, I’U stdl be 
the same — ^probably livmg on the Causeway as I do 
now, a fat old lady too old to dance, and none of the 
beaux of this Europe of yours wiU come to look at 
waU-flowers like me They never bothered about my 
world and whether it was at war or peace or whether 
my kid ate .’’ 

“ Your kid ^ I jumped on the word. 

“ Never mind Come, let’s finish the dance,” 
she said, changmg her tone and the whole conversation 

“No, tell me, Judy,” I persisted. 

“ Some other time,” and she stood up and pulled 
me up from the sofa and aU I could do was to dance 
We didn’t get very far, when the music stopped and the 
whole crowd came back to their seats along the wall 
and Judy went to her chau the thud from the left 
across the floor She didn’t look at me at aU, but was 
engaged m conversation with the guls around her and 
laughed and joked and now and agam she’d take her 
handkerchief out of her bag and dab it on her cheeks 
when they were hot and laugh and joke aU over again 
I missed her for the next dance because a guy got 
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to her a little ahead of me and Maxme’s rule was “First 
come, first served “ And the next was a waltz, which 
I didn’t dance anyivay, so I sat and smoked and 
smoked away, lookmg out of the wmdow down on the 
road below on the stream of ‘posh’ cars at the end of 
which, like an apostrophe, stood the black two-seater 
that was mme In the middle of this, Maxine came 
up to me and said as he had done once before 
"Not dancing, eh ^ Left out I suppose ’’ 

“ I don’t waltz, Maxme ’’ 

“ Yeh, but you’ve sat out twice I see Shy ^’’ 
“ Not exactly ’’ 

“ Get you a girl ^ ’’ 

“ No — I only want to dance with one and she 
gets taken before I can get to her ’’ 

" Which one ? ’’ and he turned round from the 
wmdow towards the crowd m the room I hesitated 
for a while and smiled, a httle unsure whether it was 
wise to tell Maxme which girl I wanted 
“ TeU me,’’ he said, “ I’U fix it ’’ 

“ But it’s first come, first seiwed, isn’t it ? ’’ 

“ Yeh, mun — ^that’s the rule, but I am the boss 
here and I make the rules and ’’ this is where he 
leant ovei and m a whisper said, “ I suppose I can also 
break them ’’ And he laughed loud and put his 
, thumbs mto his waist-coat pocket and laughed louder 
all over again 

Then he repeated “Winch one ^ ’’ 

Just then Judy passed by, holding at arm’s length 
a greasy httle middle-aged Bania, who had too 
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obviously discarded liis dhoti to be able to attend 
the gala evening at Maxine’s dancing class and I 
indicated to Maxine that that was the giil 

“ Dee ? ” 

And I nodded my head 

" Nice girl,” he said, half to himself, “ but kind 
of fumiy I never know why she comes heie at all. 
Yea, funny But I’ll fix it foi you ” 

'' Thanks, Maxine ” 

"No trouble at all ” And he looked at me all 
over and smiled and said " Maybe it’U be a bieak 
foi the gill Mun, I hke to do a good tuinwhen I can 
And he stood waitmg for the dance to get ovei , look- 
ing at the gramophone to see how many encores were 
left His arms were folded now and he was the 
Maxme m repose And agam after a while he turned 
to me and said, "Nice girl,” and cocked his head as 
Judy passed b}^ with that shoit, fat, greasy Bama in 
the white sharkskin suit, who was now bobbing up and 
down the floor, wieldmg Judy’s beautiful tomo in and 
out of rhythm I thought it obscene — a foim of 
utter pollution 

“Nice girl,” Maxme repeated, "not a bitch like 
some of the others ” 

And I pricked up my eais at Maxme bieakmg 
out mto stiong language And a httle later 
again Maxme said to me “ Maybe you’ve picked 
the wiong day, mun, but I’ll see what I can do 
AU the bastards m this world have got the dough ” 

And I pricked up my ears agam at this Marxist 
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streak m Maxine that was beginning to show beneath 
the roots of his long shiny hair 

The music played a httle while more and when it 
stopped, Maxme switched the records over and flicked 
that httle hght on the wall which read " Tango” and 
then signed to me to follow him which I did He led 
the way to an adjoinmg room, which was obviously 
restricted to his own use — ^gaudily decorated for a 
bed-sittmg room with rambow-coloured silk curtams, 
green upholstery and pmk-enamelled furniture At 
the entrance to it he paused and looked at my face 
and said “ Like it ? ” 

" Well . er,” and I was taken somewhat aback 

” Too modem, izntit ? Yep, I hke to have this 
atmosphere of a salon where I hve Colour and life 
Like my pictures ^ ” 

He offered me a cigarette as I wandered round 
his room lookmg at the walls on which hung the 
sort of bathmg-suited figures that might have 
appeared m that American magazme Health and 
Strength, reheved now and agam by a nude from the 
studies of Mr John Everard I noticed there were no 
pictures of himself m his own hvmg-room, none of 
those pnze-wmning poses taken at Bangalore On 
his dressmg-table was a silver frame m which to 
my surprise was the picture of a wire-haued 
temcr No women’s faces on which was scrawled 
“Love” or “Yours Ever” or all I had associated with 
Maxme 

“ That was Pluto,” he said, as I leant over to see 
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the picture ” Only friend I ever had. Never kept a 
dog again I’m kind of soft about dogs ” 

And I didn’t say much and Maxme added “Yes, 
mun, I forgot” and yeUed for his chokra and told him 
to tell Judy she was wanted on the telephone m his 
room “ You’ve got to be tactful,” he added We 
waited for a few mmutes and Maxme removed the 
receiver off the hook of the telephone near his bed, and 
Judy came m 

“ Ah ' Dee, phone for you,” he said with the air 
of perfect nonchalance 

Judy looked a httle perplexed and shghtly 
worried She went to the phone and frantically said 
“ HeUo, heUo . ” and then to Maxme “there’s 

nobody there It’s got cut off ” 

“ Oh t Is it ? ” Maxme said, begmnmg to look 
surprised himself “He said somethmg about the 
next dance with you ” 

“ Oh Maxme ' And you got me so worned I 

thought it was . . never mmd who wants the next 

dance ? ” And she smiled and looked at me And I 
pretended I knew nothmg about this conversation 
Judy came over to my chair and picked up a 
cigarette from the box and borrowed my lighter for it 
She puffed out a whole heap of smoke and said 
" Sorry, but you know it’s Maxme’s orders — First 
come, first served ” 

“ I wasn’t complammg In fact I didn’t say 
an3rthmg at aU Did I, Maxme ^ ” 

“ No, nmn, he never said a word Only his eyes 
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kept follo\vmg you all round the room and I’ve got to 
please my chentele,” Maxme rephed, hopelessly 
mispronouncmg “chentele” as he did aU other such 
dif&cult words 

“ Okay, next dance is yours,” Judy said, “you 
go first and get me as I come mto the room ” 

“ Thank you ” 

“ You see I don’t know how to teU you. . 
What shall I say, Maxme ^ ” And she looked patheti- 
cally at Maxme, who got up on this hne as if it was a 
cue, and said his words “ I’ve got to see about the 
refreshments Give him a dash of whisky, Dee, and 
have some yourself ” 

And Maxme left the room 

“ Well, Judy, what do you want to teU me ^ ” 
“ Nothmg reaUy ” 

“ Nothmg at aU ^ ” 

“ I sent jmu that card and thought it would be 
fun having you here, but now I am sorry I did ” 
Then she corrected herself and added “You don’t 
understand I am not free to let myself go tonight 
Oh , what’s the use ^ Never mmd,” and she threw her 
cigarette on the floor and stamped on it tiU it was dead 
“ Which remmds me — how did you know my 
name and who gave you my address ? ” I asked 

“No one I found it out myself Took me a 
whole week though ” 

“ But how ? ” 

“ Your car number I Y 1900 I’ve got a fnend 
m the Transport department ” 
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“ Clever girl — very clevei Ever wanted to be a 
detective ^ ” 

“ No — but I wanted to see j^ou again ” 

“ Didn’t look like it when I asked you that 
night ” 

" Didn’t it ^ Maybe I was scared ” 

“ Scared of me, Wiy ^ ” 

" Not of you Scaled of myself, maybe.” 

” Wliy, Judy ^ \Vliy ? ” 

And she giabbed hold of my nose and pulled it a 
bit and said 

" Mmd your own business. Mi Nosy Parker ” 

” Listen, I’ve got a perfectly good name.” 

“ I’m going to call you Nmeteen-Hundred ” 

“ Soji Ms lil ce a new century to me ” 

“ Perhaps it’s the begmmng of a new era ” 

” You know you hardly talk like a girl one expects 
to meet m a dancmg class ” 

” Wheie do you expect to find me ^ ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

” Does it make a difference ^ ” 

” No — ^]ust that it’s so odd, that’s aU Gets me 
Ml mixed up about my sense of values and anticipa- 
tion Makes me unsteady, a little unsure of myself 
>) 

• • • 

... like findmg a virgm when you expected 

a harlot and sometimes vice-versa,” Judy mter- 

rupted 

' Why do you say that ? ” 

" Just hke that ” 
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I looked up at her, perched as she was on the arm 
of my chair I began to realize why I thought her 
face was famihar She looked a httle like Louise 
Ramer and then agam she had a trace of the Bergner 
m some of her mannerisms And all the tune she was, 
I knew, ]ust a httle gul from the big city, who had 
never stepped out beyond its shores In passport 
language she would be called “Donuciled m India” 
and there were other coUoquial terms for descnbmg her 
" Got a lift home ^ ” I asked after a pause 
” It’s so difficult I want to go with you But 
I can’t ” 

” It’s all right ” 

“ No, but it’s not You don’t understand Look 
I’ve got to be dropped by someone But I’m really 
gomg home I promise you ” 

” But there's no need to explain I’ve got no 
right over you ” 

“ Don’t be silly It's not that If you can teU 
me where I can meet you m half an hour after this 
show IS over, I’d love to see you ” 

“ But you’U be so tired ” 

” Now, don’t be annoyed and difficult ” 

“ Shah I pick you up ^ ” 

“ No, don’t do that It’s dangerous ” 

” Mamed ^ ” 

" Don’t ask too many questions ” 

“ Okay It’s a httle bit beyond me but I’ll wait ” 
" I know Wait for me by the Bunder Dead 
opposite the Gateway ” 
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" AU right ” 

And ]ust then tango had begun in the other room 
and Judy told me to go m first and she would follow 
" \Vliat about your dnnk ^ I forgot about 
that ” 

" Not now/’ I said and stepped out and got to the 
dance room and Judy followed a imnute or two later 
and I said “Hello” and asked her for the dance and 
louder still I asked her where she had been and she 
rephed she had been powdering her nose and we 
danced the tango as we had done before. . .Caimmto 
that httle lane, m which lovers used to meet So said 
the words of the song, once translated for me by a 
Soho waiter And all the time the sharkskmned 
Bania was lookmg annoyedly on 

As we turned once round the room and came 
towards where Maxme was leanmg \vith folded arms 
on his radiogram, he wmked at me and I acknowledged 
his salutation 



CHAPTER FOUR 


W HEN Maxine’s class was over I drove slowl}' round 
to the pier where stood the Gatev ay of India 
In the darkness it hardly looked the impressive arch- 
way it was meant to be, the landmg-ground for the 
Viceroy's of India, the ambassadors of Bntam Beieft 
of red carpet and the mihtar}^ escort which was a 
feature of those solemn occasions, the Gateway looked 
hke a purposeless stone structure, imder which slept 
a few homeless souls and around which could be found 
at this hour of the mght a choice selection of midnight 
loiterers As I parked the two-seater m front of it 
I was conscious of havmg attracted some attention 
from the pohceman on duty, who flicked his torch at 
my number-plate, then at me and at the space left 
empty beside me, saluted and walked on It was a 
gesture characteristic of a pohce force, which was 
constantly bemg accused of mefficiency So I suppose 
the pohceman on duty was upholdmg the tradition 
of the force, though frankl}'^ I beheved he was only 
curious 

I ivaited patientty for a fifll half-hour, smokmg 
away m the dark and qmet night Then I saw^ a taxi 
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approach It slowed do\TO in sight of the two-seater 
and out of it stepped Judy in the blue, printed cotton 
dress in which I first saw her And we drove away 
leaMiig the Gateway to its midnight loiterers 

She snuggled into the two-seater and expressed a 
desire to eat She suggested a little restaurant in the 
city towards which we drove 

" Gosh, I am hungry,” she said, as she looked up 
again at the stars and I wasn't quite sure whether it 
was bodj^ or soul she wanted to feed 
" Haven't you eaten tonight ^ ” 

” Not yet ” 

” Wlien do you normally dine ^ ” 

" Wlien I am hungr}?" ” 

She seemed so matter of fact — the sort of woman 
who ate with you when she was hungiy, drank with 
you when she was thirst}^ and probably slept . . . when 
she was tired 

Right now she was gazmg at those stars 
and her hair blew in the wind as the black two- 
seater passed over tram Imes and through narrow 
roads to the eatmg house in the city She didn’t care 
about the hair or bother to keep it m place It was 
typical of the mood she was m — a care-free mood with 
no regard for tidmess or propnety and with only the 
stars to engross her thoughts Faster and faster I 
drove but she lay huddled beside me, her head restmg 
back and her face lookmg up towards the stars 
Perhaps it was because that starry sky was so much 
cleaner than the muck and scmn through which we 
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drove, past rows of shops and houses full of filth and 
stench, past dustbins that were hned along the route, 
past garbage heaps — all that which was part of the 
great city 

At last we came to the eatmg house — an 
melegant buildmg m a dubious locahty and haunted 
in the day by the celebrity of the neighbourhood — ^the 
pimps, the ponces, the panahs of the town It was a 
strange thmg about these cheap eating-houses that 
they were usually named after the Kmgs of England 
or they tagged on names like “Emperor”, "Empress,” 
" Bnttannia ” And when the senes was more 
or less exhausted they were followed by “ The 
New Emperor”, “ The New Empress ” and so on If 
ever the Bntish Raj was tO-Ie ave its mark bphinrl n n~ 
the ^ Indian countenance the previlege of beanng those 
marks wiU undoubtedly fall on the eatmg-houses 
w hich would be the last reminaers to us of~b ur 
gr eat Impenal connection 

“ Here ^ ” I asked lookmg at the green, old- 
fashioned buildmg, along the front of which was 
drawn an iron grate 

" I thmk so, but it looks closed,” she said 
Just then we saw a man peermg through the gratmg 
and he beckoned to us to come m We got down and 
through a side door we got m The place smelt of 
food, the sort of nch, undigestible food that is asso- 
ciated with the Mogul 

“ Yupstairs — spaiciel — ^family,” the Mogul eja- 
culated and we fumbled up a dark staircase, the 
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banisters of winch were full of grease and along 
whose wall was the most flowery design of bath-room 
tiles I’d ever seen “ Yupstairs” there were little 
cubicles \vith swuig doors and on them, agam as on 
bath-rooms you found " Vacant ” or “Engaged,” as 
it may have been At that hour of the night 
we had a free choice of rooms and were ushered mto 
what was probably the Imperial smte reserved for 
Maharajahs, Nawabs, and the “ Bmre Burre Lok ” 
I walked m shghtly conscious of my unimportance and 
ostensibly amazed at the high honour conferred on us 
by the smelly Mogul, who stood m front, a dirty towel 
on his shoulder and a shabbj^ shirt hanging over his 
P3^ama 

Now and agam he would wipe the sweat off his 
brow with the httle towel across his shoulder and I 
suppose he used the same piece of cloth to add that 
httle extra polish to the hot plates m which food was 
served to us Those who lived m the stench of that 
nch odour were dead to all other smells — ^armpits, 
sewers, bins All these odours merged mto the one 
overpowermg perfume of the Mogul's kitchen 

Cleanhness, too, was only a relative term and 
bacteria were vermin discermble to the naked eye- 
That other world of science that la};^ below the micros- 
cope was a world of fiction, a superstition that was 
akm to uatchcraft, a fad, a fantasy that was the curse 
of too much cnnhzation 

The Mogul knew no law of science or sanitation 
His one law was the law of Allah, tlie Omnipotent 
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Food was dmded into two classes — tliat which was 
halaj and tliat which Y'as haram Yon ate what Y'as 
haJal and trusted in God You touched haraut and 
3'our bodj^ would rot and r'our soul would be for eYer 
assigned to tlie spurts of exdl And tlie httle fellow 
who stood leaning on the swinging door ridiculed 
tlie possibiht}' of an}' harm coming to those who came 
to his eatmg-house, because all of it had been killed 
and cooked m sight of God 

Emsteui must liaYe wasted his time on relati\’ity> 
" Chicken-fr 5 %” said Judy, after perusing a well- 
tliumbed menu card The ^logul nodded. “ And 
you ? ” Jud}^ asked turning to me 

" I’m not hungr}', Judy, I’U just liaYe coftee ” 
She ordered pickles, furmass, winch was wheaten 
bread, a coloured sn eet-druik and raw omons for her- 
self and a coftee for me She seemed so much at home 
m tins place 

“ Ydi}^ the onions, Judr* ^ ” 

“ No one is going to kiss me tonight,” she said, 
and alien I didn’t repl}', she looked at me from the 
comer of her eye 

But I didn’t say a word 

I looked out on tlie street beloa*. So qmet and 
peaceful it aas, tliough occasional!}* a cat was seen 
dashmg across the road chased by a mongrel dog 
The emptmess a as s}'mbohc of the big city at this hour 
of the night, for all decent people a'ere in bed, 
asleep Then a hack-^'lcto^a passed b}', its coadi- 
inan alupping a tired horse and m the carnage a'ere 
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four or five sons of the soil, smging a chant and 
uttering friendly words of intimate abuse as the}'' 
merrily wended their way home Then a taxi — one of 
those old Buicks which rattled — and m it an Indian 
dancmg girl — ^for no one else would be out there m 
an open taxi at that hour of the night — ^with a 
moustached Romeo, who could be seen as the car 
passed beneath the lamps m the street 

These moustached Romeos were m abundance m 
that part of the cit}^ where we dmed They wore bright 
red fez caps and bnght striped shirts and coats that 
were cut by an ‘Army tailor’ and baUoon trousers, 
which had no flies, but hung on vuth the help of a 
long red silken cord which usually showed below the 
shirt Most of these men itched m the nether regions, 
more a habit than an ailment — a. sort of gesture that 
was characteristic of their breed, an affectation rather 
than a necessity, an attitude towards hfe one might 
almost sa}'^, suggested to some extent by the climatic 
conditions m which they lived 

Then a httle later two urchins passed by, the sort 
of stunted children who never grew up to be men, and 
whose only distmgmshmg feature was the navel that 
stood at the apex of a bloated stomach These urclims 
Were littered aU over the face of this countr}’- because 
this countr}’ could not afford the luxur\'^ of contra- 
ception The big city was full of them, as it was of 
dancmg girls and men who itched and moustached 
Romeos and taxis and \nctonas Yes, that was hfe 
m the big cit}* 
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Judy was really hungry from the way she 
tucked m the fned chicken She was quiet, maybe 
because she was dming out with a comparative 
stranger She made no pretentions about her class, 
her connections, her fnends Perhaps she had none 
of these She belonged to no particular type That 
was what was so attractive about her Her utter 
lonesomeness, her individuality, her completely un- 
attached existence One didn’t thmk of her m terms 
of anythmg Like a little dog that had crossed your 
path, you patted her and gave her food and patted 
her agam and all you felt like sa3ang was “ Poor 
dog ” She’d come to you if you called her, and give 
you her paw to be friendl}^ and when you’d had 
enough, she would meekly go away Never offended, 
never hurt Always takmg shelter withm herself 
hke a pravm that cuddles up m a shell 

“ HeUo pravm,” I’d say once m a while and she’d 
look up and I would watch her fnghtened eyes and 
she’d look down agam Only once she asked why 
I had been calling her a prawn that evenmg and I told 
her I didn’t think she’d understand 

When Judy had finished, the Mogul cleared 
the table and placed before us pan and supan and 
a biU which hardly amounted to anythmg at aU 
and I paid and we left the room that was reserved for 
maharajas and nawabs and the hutre, burre lok, down 
the stairs with flowery design of bathroom tiles 
back to the black two-seater which was waiting on 
the road 
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“ Where do 1 lake >ou Judy ? I asked, adding 
Yith a gentle smile, “stiaight home ^ ” 

“ Ko Not aftoi filling me up with a big meal 
You’ve got to give me time to digest ” 

“ Shall I take you foi a long drive ^ ” 

" No I’m not keen on diivmg tonight ” 

“ Shall we stoji by the waterfiont ? ” 

She shook hei head, and I waited till she could 
make up her mind Aftei a while she came a little 
closer to me, gi abbed the sleeve of my coat and said 
“ You’ie not half so forward as when I fust met you ” 
" Was I forwaid, Judy ^ ” 

“You might have been ’’ 

“ And whcic did it get me ^ ’’ 

“ I know, I know — you arc the guy that waits till 
things come to you ’’ 

“ Why do you keep on repeating this silly idea, 
as if I was immovable like a mountain 
“ Aren't you ^ ’’ 

“ No, not consciously ’’ 

“ Well, I’ve come to you, haven't I ^ 

I was not sure what Judy meant And when 
she repeated “ Haven’t I ?,’’ I didn’t know what to 
say And she snuggled closer to me and threw her 
head back and gazed at the stars and then, apropos 
nothing at all, she said “Yes, they frighten me ’’ 

“ What fnghtens you, Judy ? ’’ 

“ The stars — specially the shootmg ones, when 
they flash down the sky They give me the creeps ’’ 
“ Silly,” I said, more with affection, of course 
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“ Don’t leave me, Nmeteen Hundred,” she 
moanfully said 

“ But I’m not I’ll take 5*ou round to\ni, round 
and round till 5’'ou’re tired and fall off to sleep, and 
then I’U qmeth' drive back to mr' home and lock r'ou 
VvTth the car in the garage ” 

“ Win 3-ou ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I will ”. And she looked at me 
from the comer of her eye, but it was a different sort 
of look from the one which said “ I’ve heard that 
before.” Because after a httle while she asked 
" YTiere is your garage ^ ” 

" Under where I hve ” 

“ Ydiere do j’-ou hve ^ ” 

“ Over the garage,” I replied 
“ Smart boj* ! Amchr^a ? ” 

“ Uh-huh ! Smart boy for smart girl ” 

“ Then take me to 3*our garage ” 

“ But i^ou’re not sleep}* — ^not yet ” 

“ But I am,” and feigmng to be asleep over m}* 
shoulder added m a famt voice. “ So — sleep}* ” 

“ Then you go to the garage, httle lady.’' 

“ So . sleepy,” she repeated m the same 
famt voice 

And I drove on towards the garret 
It must have been past three, vhen I drove the 
tuo-seater mto my open garage Judy had not said 
another v ord m the car and I wondered whether she 
had ready fallen asleep \Mien I switched off the 
engme, she asked m a faint voice “ Are we home ^ ” 
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And I didn’t reply because I wasn’t sure whose home 

she meant and whether I’d done the nght thmg after 

aU Then she looked carefully at the empty walls 

of the gai age, then at the banisters of the low ceilmg, 

looked once agam at the empty walls and then at me 

She paused for a moment in which I felt horribly self- 

conscious till she broke the silence with "Yes it 

must be home ” And I felt so much reheved But 

she made no effort to move She had fixed her gaze 

on me and I tried to stare her out 
1 

In moments lil^e these when man and woman 
look mto each other’s eyes, they feel a strange magne- 
tism drawing them to each othei, an mexphcable 
inner urge, a force that brmgs them closer Then 
they hold back the urge and the gaze becomes more 
fascmatmg than evei and the urge becomes greater 
too In that moment of lestramt there is the pam 
before the moment of realization which is the ultimate 
mergmg of the one mto the other — the moment that 
can be both a spht second and an mfinite ecstasy It 
was a moment such as Columbus hved when he saw 
a haze on the hoiizon and asked himself " Is 
that the land ? ” 

And then Tudy said "You know, I forgot ” 

“ What Judy ? ’’ 

" The onions I didn’t eat the onions ’’ And 
with that she came to me and kissed my lips 

Women kiss so diffeiently They hardlj^ ever 
lass alike Some peck, some hnger, some kiss drj^, 
some are wet and salty with sweat Some smother 
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you With hpstick, some kiss as if they were saymg 
just “ How d’you do,” or “ Good-night ” and as if 
kissing was part of a courteous formahty or a ntual 
Some kiss with a firm mouth, others are hmp about 
the bps Some hold your head tight, others like to be 
held Some give when they kiss and others take 
Some are savage and breathe deeply and want to 
press with all their force as if the idea was to crush 
the substance that is man 
Yes, women kiss differently 
For man it is all part of that expenence which is 
woman Yet Judy didn’t kiss hke any of these She 
came to me not on an impulse, but as if it was a 
premeditated, pre-detemnned act 

Sounds almost hke murder when I come to thmk 

of it 

She held her head up, her neck was stramed 
Gradually she raised her body, her breasts heaved ivith 
a sigh and then she held her breath till bps touched 
bps for a while, softly as if m caress, movmg just a 
fraction to avoid feehng stale, pressed forward, moved 
agam, and faded away with a sigh Then she looked 
at me hke a sculptor vieivmg the work m hand 
She wanted to look back upon me m retrospect 
She bit her lower lip and then she dropped her 
e3'es 

“ Axe you a Congressman ?, ” she asked 
I was a tniie perplexed Even disappomted at 
her brmgmg up pohtics at a moment like this 
“ YTiy do you ask that ? ” 
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‘‘ B ecause aie offermg passive resistance /’ 
she said Then felt vei slty and blushed a little and 
snuggled, as if into a shell, beside me And I could 
haidl}^ believe I had found this girl at Maxme’s 
We left the garage and went upstau's to inj^ 
two-and-a-half-stoie^’ed ganet on top of the world 
We weie careful not to disturb the slumber of Dr 
Felix D’ Souza and his vnfe oi the Kho]a lad}^ whom 
I’d never seen Slowly* we chmbed the steps, till 
over the last half-flight I picked her up, because she 
was very tired 

How frail and limp her bod}^ was, how supple, 
how soft to touch' She ladiated a waiinth of feehng, 
unlike a dead weight m one’s arms She helped a 
httle by clmgmg on to my neck and seemed to derive 
a miscluevous pleasure at seemg me stiuggle to carr}' 
her up 

I put hei dovTi, opened the dooi and vaited for 
her to go m first She waited too and then said 
“ Carry me ovei the threshold,” and I did 

“ I feel hke that, Nmeteen Hundred,” she added, 
" Oh ' I feel so good today ” 

Then she stepped into my one-room flat and 
looked at it from coraei to comei without a word 
I w^atched hei e 5 ''es as she stopped dead at first sight 
of the pictuie on the wnU, the one winch had left 
l^Iohanied Aziz ahva57s so unsatisfied Then those 
oyes feU and without tmnmg to me trawUed hke 
hghtnmg tiU they stopped for a wiule at the sight of the 
bed and moved on agam over the rest of the room 
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" It’s just like you — this room I mean,” she said 
“ A httle untidy perhaps, but it’s been lived m Some- 
how I can smell you m it ” 

” Eas}'’, little lady,” I said, ” that’s ]ust the fresh 
sea air ” 

” I don’t mean that,” she said laughmg “I 
don’t know how to say it but it’s just you Like a dog 
I could sniff my way mto here and know it was yours 
I must be an old bitch ” 

“ Don’t say that, Judy I don’t like it Don’t 
ever say that agam ” 

” I know it destroys the illusion for you But that’s 
why I said it I want to be m character with the environ- 
ment from which you picked me up You said you 
didn’t beheve I came from Maxme’s Perhaps I dont ” 

” Come on, sit down Relax You’re a bundle of 
nerves ” 

And I felt her pulse and it throbbed like the beat 
of a native drum 

“ Here,” I said, " sit doivn here on the bed,” and 
she did and I hfted her legs and took off her shoes 
and shuffled the pillow imder her head 

“ Now you he qmet while I fetch mj^self a drmk 
Like somethmg to drmk ? ” 

“ No, thanks,” she plamtively said “ Give me a 
cigarette ” 

I took one from the wednut-wood box on the table 
near the bed, and ht it for her and ht one also for 
myself, and went to the verandah to get m5^elf a 
drmk 
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\\niat a claikiicss Iheic Yas m the sky, as I 
looked out from my ten .ice, wlierc, as was the 
custom, the Pii had left on the table a phial 
of Yhisk\ and two glasses and a key to open the soda 
bottles I think the Pn liad a theoi y that all alcohol 
bliould lie consumed m company and though he knew^ 
little about drink, foi Ins loligion foibade it, he had 
theories on it just the same Time and again he had 
seen that the othei glass w^as not used, but he insisted 
on leaving tw^o glasses just the same and I nevei 
disturbed his routine I poured out ,i little dunk for 
myself and in the other glass too, fetched tw^o sodas 
and some ice from the thermos and took them all 
into the room and left them on the table neai the bed 
" Well, JudjL let’s drink a toast,” I said 
” I don't dnnk as a laile I can't take it Makes 
my feet go funny and then I am not sure of myself ” 
” But for a toast you must Even if it is onl}^ 
a sip ” 

She picked up the glass, sat up and said “ What 
do we dnnk to ^ ” 

“ Yes, wdiat shall we drink to ^ Maxme’s 

ivhere we first met ? ” 

” No, I wouldn’t drmk to that ” 

" To the blue, prmted cotton dress m which I 
first saw you?” 

” No,” she said with such a soui face 
“ To the black two-seater ? ” 

“ No, that's much too dangeious ” 

“ To the stars you like to gaze at ? ” 
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“ No, thejT- fnghten me sometimes ” 

“To tomorrow ^ ” 

“ No, let it come ” 

“ But I’m so thirsty, Judy ’’ 

“ Then let’s drink because we are thirsty What 
do ^mu say ^ ’’ 

“ Drmk'’’ I said with emphasis 
And we drank 

“ Tired ? ’’ I asked her after a while 
“ Not much ’’ 

“ It’s three o’clock, ^mu know ’’ 

“ Is it ? ’’ 

“ Past three, as a matter of fact ’’ 

“You punctuate the evenmg with such sordid 
details ’’ 

“ I’m only thmkmg of you ReaUj^ Because 
I don’t mmd I sit up to aU hours of the day and 
night and sleep ivhen I want to ’’ 

“ Don’t you have to work ^ ’’ 

“ In the ordinary sense of the word, that is if you 
mean rushmg each mormng to an office and sittmg at 
a table, no ’’ 

“ What do you do then ^ ’’ 

“ I hve,’’ I sard and when I sard that I felt as if 
I had discovered sometlung I didn’t know about 
m3self before 

“ How can 3^ou hve domg nothmg ^ ’’ 

“ Everyone has Ins own idea of hvmg and I 
suppose I have mine I found 3’’ou, didn’t I ? Tucked 
aw'aj’’ though j'^ou were m the big city j\Iaybe it’s 
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not important to but I call that h^ung, because 
I expenenced a new feehng To me it’s more impor- 
tant than doing somethmgmtlie orthodox sense of the 
woid. sa 3 ^ like building a budge or writing a book 
or whatever j^ou think is necessaiy for the purposes 
of h^ung x\nd then I come back to this garret of 
mme I call it 'The Gairet’ 3 ^ou know — and take 
it all m and because I’m fai awa^?’ from hfe as j^ou 
understand it, I can absorb that feehng into me, as 
if it went right into m}^ soul And then I brmg it all 
up again hke a cow and chew the cud I am, m a 
waj^, independent I have a small income of m}^ own, 
though not enough for aU tlie thmgs I’d hke to do 
and some da}^ I want to step out agam, for which, 
as Maxme S3.ys, 'You’ve got to have dough’ and so I 
VTite sometimes and if the stuff sells, weU, I feel as 
if I too have worked like all the others Though 
nght now I feel as if I have been a long tune 
on the dole, but I’ve knovn what it is to have 
dough ” 

" Ydiat have j^ou wntten ? ” 

“ Oh I Notlung reaU}^ ” 

“ No, teU me ” 

" Nothing, reaU}'’ Occasionally I write about 
people ” 

Will 37-ou wTite about me ^ I suppose there’s 
nothmg about me you can vnite, tliough I alwa^^s 
fhink I have a stoij^ which I must tell the world But 
ever^rone thuiks that, I suppose I began it ouce 
^d couldn’t get furthei than tlie time I left home 
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That was a sort of climax for me, though many people 
leave their homes all over the world ” 

" Why did you leave your home ^ ” 

“ That was a long time ago I was nmeteen then 
Very obstmate, mmd you Always was as a child 
My father used to thrash me, like I was a boy Even 
when I was quite old He was fond of me, but m a 
selfish sort of way Mother was different She 
was always thmkmg m terms of what would be best 
for me They were both very conscious of the fact 
that they were real English, though I was bom here 
and have hved here aU my hfe They could never 
go back to England They knew it, yet they behev- 
ed that one day they would and that was the curse of 
it Poor thmgs, they never did They were both 
buned here They never really belonged to this 
country and even when they kne\v they could never 
leave it, they preferred to be regarded as visitors to it 
I remember once at school — I must have been about 
fifteen then — there was a dance before Christmas and 
the brother of an Indian girl I knew asked me for a 
dance and I accepted And did I get a blo^vmg up for 
it ^ Just did nothmg else — ^he merely asked me to 
dance The next time he came up for a dance, my 
father was rude to him, and my mother turned her 
face away I can see it now as if it was happening 
agam before my ey^ And that was always the 
difference between me and my people Because I 
liked this country and felt it was mme and they 
didn’t In fact, it’s funny, but when someone calls me 
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an Anglo-Indian, which I suppose I am, I rathei like 
it But my people would have got hurt ” 

Judy stopped to sip the wlnsky and went on . 
“ WeU, as I grew up I could see less of their point of 
view and they of mine On everjdhmg we differed 
Their idea of morality was different to mine They 
objected to everjdlung I wanted to do I was like 
a bird in a cage and I wanted to break out Then 
came the villain ' Yes, m}^ life reads like an old- 
fashioned melodrama, I am afraid He was a flashy 
young man about to^vn Well-bred and very Enghsh 
and all that He had been to a pubhc school and 
seemed to know half the people in those English 
illustrated papers I think that unpressed my people 
very much He asked me out and to my surpnse my 
people didn’t ramd He was their kmd or perhaps 
he was what they wanted me to be, because he was 
leally English He had a good job here m a firm of 
shippers, and was always very busy, had a lot of 
dates with girls, but he told me I was the real thmg 
Ha, it makes me laugh now Though it wasn’t his 
fault really It was him all over — ^just empty, care- 
less, irresponsible You know the type They are a 
regular breed They try to be friendly with the 
Indians because it’s the noble thmg to do I thmk 
it gave him a feelmg of bemg great and strong and 
patronizmg So he came to our house and took me 
out but never to the places he usually went to We’d 
go to Green’s mstead of the Taj, because he’d say it 
was more fun and more homely He nevei asked me 
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out for a dnnk at lus club or mtroduced me to lus 
friends, except tuo fellous who actualh' sta\-ed uatli 
him, and who looked upon me, as he did, as just a 
piece of fluft And if I went to the Ta] ever and saw 
him tliere watli a pai't3', he’d nod as an important 
executive would to his httle t3'pist It didn’t matter 
reall3% because I nevei ieaU3* cared for luni But 1113* 
people thought he was the right man for me and tlie3' 
let me go wherever I liked so long as it v as vath him 
It gave me a freedom and that’s win* I took it He 
was all right, he vas entertainmg and he amused me 
It wasn’t difficult to amuse me in those dai's Well, 
it happened one da3', because I was getting a httle 
lonesome and m a weak moment he proposed 
You should hai'e seen the 303' m tlie famil3\ Their 
httle girl would be back m the fold father 

opened a bottle of champagne, the first I had tasted 
and thought it sour And so I was engaged. Under 
cover of engagement I got more freedom and I’d go 
out alwa3'S sa3'mg I was with m3' fiance Xothmg 
vTong, mmd 3'ou But with m3' scliool fnends, their 
brothers, ordmar3' people, but of course taboo because 
of their complexions Ton3' was gomg to marn'me, 
so vhat did it matter? But even so I was never 
taken b3' him to lus cucle of fnends and mtroduced 
as tlie gul he was to mariA' I was so 3'oung I 
didn’t thmk of aU these tlimgs then I 01113' see them 
now and it’s too late I vent out more and more witli 
the man I was to mariA', tdl I came home at all odd 
hours of the night and no one m the house thought it 
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wrong And, you know, lie soil of giew on me 
After all he was the only man I’d evci knowmand w^ell 
— one da\' — I sta3’ed out a little moic than W'as good 
for me After all it wms with m}’’ future husband, so 
it was all light But things went w'long I had no 
experience And I wont and told him that w'e must 
get married at once And that’s w^licn light began 
to daw'n on me He put it ofi and one da}^ I had to 
tell my fainih* And what was so funii}'’ w\as that thej^ 
were not pcituibed at all One da}’ he told me he 
had to go awa^’’ on a short tup to the East coast and 
that on his 1 ctum eveiy thing w'ould be all right He 
promised it w'ouldn’t be for moic than a w'eek He 
left and I heard fiom him aftci a w'hile to saj’’ that his 
firm had sent him ui gently to England but lic'd be 
back in a few' months at the latest He never men- 
tioned about maiiiage in aity of his Ictteis though 
I wired him to come back first, but I found he had left 
before that lettei w^as posted to me I w^ent to his 
office and asked his boss and then I found out that he 
was nevei to return at all He had got the sack And 
it was apparently not the first time he had got a girl 
m trouble ” 

Jud}^ kept on talking and looked aU the time at 
the ceiling, for she was lying flat on the bed I wonder- 
ed whether she even knew I was there still Nor did 
I like to intrude Her voice filled the quiet of the 
night and I watched her lymg on the bed, wrapped m 
a sped and m that blue, printed cotton diess which 
now seemed part of her. And Judy went on 
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" \'\Tiat was worse and what made me — though 

I don’t usuaHj^ — ^\vas that he got married m England 
about the same tune as I got m^^ baby. And I 
read about his weddmg m a London paper, as I was 
l3nng m bed ALfter I got out of the nursmg home, I 
never stepped mto m}^ father’s home agam nor did 
the^T^ want me, I think The}^ never came to see the 
child, as if it was all m3’ fault nor cared whether I hved 
or died Onty two guls I knew at school came ever3' 
day and when I was reall3^ bad the3’^ sta3^ed on in turn 
The5^ were Indians, the ones I was never to nnx ivith 
When I got out of bed I went and sta3'ed on m3’' owm 
and have done so ever smce Ify people left this town, 
and soon after, my father died I was not even 
informed about it though m3' mother knew m3' 
address And a 3’'ear later she, too, died and I was 
all alone m the world with m3' bab3^ Fust I tried to 
get a ]ob, but really I was no good for an3i;hmg M3>' 
friends helped me, but what could they do ^ And I 
was young, wanted to live hfe and I took the easier 
way of hving And so here I am ” 

\^diat could I sa3’' ^ \\Tiat could you say when a 
woman who had on every occasion eluded you and 
been evasive suddenty dropped her guard and reeled off 
her hfe story at four o’clock m the mo rnin g ? I had 
almost forgotten how' it started and then I remember- 
ed it began wath her askmg me to write her stor3', 
I wnnt out and got two more drmks and when I 
brought them back I sat on the edge of the bed, close 
to her She got up and put her head on m3^ shoulder 
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“ But my kid is not brought up on one single pie 
of tliat easy monej" That’s wh}' I dance Yes, I 
dance for Johnnie ” 

Her eyes lit up Hei face was still It w’as the 
first time she had mentioned Johnnie to me, as if he 
was part of her pnvate life, winch she lived wTthm 
herself. Then she smiled and a light shone on her, 
as if the vision of the morrow had obscured the dark- 
ness of yesterday 

“ One day he’s going to look after his old mother. 
And I am going old so quickly Don’t 3'ou tliink ? ” 

" Yes,” I said jokingh*, “so old and I think so 
sleep\\” 

"Yes, I am so... sleep}*”, she said with a 

put-on \^w*n 

"Tell me one thing, Jud}*,” I said very senoush* 
and was a httle surprised mj'self when I said it, "w'hy 
did \'ou come here tonight ? Or didn’t \'ou thmk 
you’d come here ? ” 

I thought at first I had asked the WTong question. 
But Jud}* rephed; " Oh I knew* I’d come here That’s 
Trh\- I changed. I even woke up tlie a5*ah and told 
her I’d probabh* be very* late and to keep an eye on 
Johnnie ” 

" \es, but wh}', Judy ? ” I persisted 

" \\di\* ? I suppose I wanted to.” 

Jud\* looked tired, so tired She had shed \*ears 
of her life m that brief hour. A ghost might have 
appeared, for she wras white in the face and her lips 
w ere pale As she put her head on mt* lap and clutch- 
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ed hand, I felt her grip weakening Her world 
had crumbled at her feet She had pieced it together 
from her life and non she had shattered it and flung 
back the broken pieces mto the past Only one 
fragment mattered and she clutched it — desperately, 
like a dromimg man clmgmg on to a floating straw 
For it was all her hfe, all she really hved for — Johnnie 
" One day he’U grow up ”, she must have kept 
repeating to herself or she must have been mumblmg 
a diS]omted prayer, for her lips were mo\dng though I 
could hear nothmg Or perhaps it nas ]ust the fnght 
she got at lookmg mto herself and bemg disappomted 
at what she saw Then she put one hand oi^er her 
head and said “ It’s no use It can’t go on I’m 
tired of it ” 

“ No, Judy, that’s no way to face it We all get 
tired of life, but hfe must go on ” 

You always get scared so soon, Nmeteen 
Hundred I didn’t mean I was gomg to die I told 
you once, didn’t I, that I wanted to hve I mil But 
the hfe I’m leadmg now is what I want to end 
I want to break away I mil break away,” she said 
mth determmation 

“ Could I help, Judy ? I can a httle ” 

" No, it’s enough that you're here — somewhere 
around me, but not hke that Not you It would 
spoil everythmg Give me a httle tune to thmk this 
out my way ” 

And I nodded and stroked her head Her soft 
hair fcU back and as my hand touched it, her eyes closed 
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" Pla\ some music,” she said after a while 

” No\\ > ” 

” Uh-lmh ” 

" All right, but It'll have to be vciy soft, because I 
like my garret and would hate to be chucked out for 
being noisy ” 

” Try the ladio,” Judy said and I got up and 
switched it on For a while I got nothing else but 
morse code signals of ships ciossing in the middle of 
the night Then a faint sound of music and as I tuned 
in to catch the melody, it became clearei and more 
audible 

Somewh ere in Europe a chui ch must still have 
re mained Tm ibombedT-soinehere m Europe a choir was 
singmg full-throated Somew'here in the midst of that 
madness of destiuction, a few' voices w'eie still lifted 
in prayer and as the volume giew' you heard the 
organ plaj^mg the first Prelude of Bach's soft repeat- 
ing melody '* Di da dah, di .da..dah ” and 
then the voices “A . ve Ma-n . a, . . . 
gra . ..ti — a pie na ” And then the organ 
swung out like a great accordion stretching its bellow's 
The voices were lifted — higher — and higher — the living 
voice of living man Would they finish their pi ayer, 
I wondered or would some ghastlj'’ explosion bury their 
church, their pra^'er and their song ? So often fiom 
this same station had I heard them die — ^the men I 
had never seen, their w'omen and their children 
“ Sane — ta Ma-n — a Sane — ^ta Ma-n — a 
Ma-n — a, 0 — ra pro no — bis. 


n 
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Yes, pray for us, they cned, pray for us l 
And as theu: voices died to the tune of the fading 

‘A ^men > ” Judy fell asleep 

I arranged the pillows for her — gently — switched 
off the radio and the hght, took her shoes off, and 
covered her body mth a thin sheet, kissed her gently 
on the forehead, and strode out on the terrace from 
where I could stiU see the big city There it lay 
before me — cold, dark, emotionless And as I sat 
watchmg it, my eyes must have closed and I 
dropped off to sleep 



CHAPTER FITO 


W HEN I woke up next morning it was half past 
eight I w as stiff because of the chair in which 
I had fallen asleep The Pir stood in front of me, 
perplexed He had seen moie unconventional awa- 
kenings but they had alwa}^ been in bed Yet he 
merely wished me ‘Good-mommg’ and confronted me 
wT-th a tray of hot coffee It w as imcann}’’ how he knew* 
exactl}'- w'hen I would get up The coffee had been 
prepared to sjmchromze with my awakening How' 
did he alwa}^ know' when I would awaken, w'hen it 
vaned so much with the night before ^ 

I got off tlie chau, stiU feeling tired and stiff and 
walked qmetly into the room to see if Judy w'as stiU 
asleep She w'asn’t m bed I peered into the bath- 
room It W'as empty I looked at the terrace again, 
and once I even looked down on the road below'. Jud}^ 
had gone eye then caught sight of a note pinned 
to the piUow' on the bed Hurnedl}' I w'ent to it It 
read * “ I must go back to Johimie I dreamt he 
kept crymg for me in the night I didn’t have the 
heart to w'ake you You w'ere so fast asleep Don’t 
call for me I’U come w'hen I am read3'^ Thanks for 
the memory — ^Judy ” 
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“ What memory ^ ” I said to myself Judy 
was a funny girl She could have awakened me, and 
I’d have dropped her home She must have walked 
down the road leadmg to the big city and then taken 
a bus Taxis did not prowl for a fare at my end of 
the world I came out agam on the terrace and looked 
at the long road that led to the big city I could 
picture at some early hour of the mommg a blue, 
prmted cotton dress traihng along the length of the 
dark grey asphalt I pictured her as I’d never really 
seen her, walkmg away from me tiU the blue dress 
became a haze and from a haze it became a dot tiU a 
huge red bus stopped to absorb the blue dot and she 
was gone — ^back to the big city to which she belonged 
and from which for a night I had stolen her She left 
no word about meetmg agam She didn’t want me 
to call for her “ I’ll come myself when I’m ready ” 

When ^ 

Ready for what ? AH these thoughts passed 
through my tired mmd and I couldn’t quite make 
sense of what I saw or thought So I washed, chang- 
ed from the clothes of the previous night and with the 
mommg paper sat doum to my cup of coffee 

For me the mommg always was more crude than 
the night The bright rays of the sun threatened 
to expose the flaws m my character I could never 
appreciate the sun until it was settmg, even as 3mu 
sometimes do not appreciate a friend till he is about 
to say good-bye I never understood why those 
scores of white men and women la}'’ for hours m the 
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beating sun on the fringe of a swimming pool till their 
skms peeled off and their bodies were scarred and 
broun There was something strangety masoclust 
about the pain they inflicted on their bodies just to be 
able to show it later hke a new goun that had been 
recently acquired Women weie the worst offenders 
You saw them fagged out, burnt and wearmg low-cut 
gouns to show their maiks and scars and wounds 
The}'- were alu'aj'-s tired uitli lymg too long in the smi 
Tired for fun, tired for love and tired of the jo)!" of 
hMng But the}^ burnt themselves just the same, 
year m and year out And they picked the time of 
the year when the sun was at its worst It ma}^ ha-s’-e 
been that this ivas a part of their desire to mmgle 
more freely vnth the brown milhons or to hft the 
colour bar by being coloured themselves — part of the 
new order that was to come to the world But, m 
spite of all the white women who were tummg browi 
I hated the heat and the dust and the glare The Pir 
vould put douTi the chicks almost as soon as the day 
had reall}’- begun and a curtam v ould dmde me fi om 
the outer world for the rest of the daj* — till the sun 
went douTi again So that I never became conscious of 
the en\nronraent u^hich sunomided the garret 

This garret could have been anj'where For me it 
vaned with the books I read or the music I pla3?^ed 
or the thoughts that crossed m3’ mmd In this 
parts of the uorld came to me on short excur- 
sions — even some parts to which I still had to go. 
The3^ could come to 3113' one if onl3’ one could be 
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sufficiently detached Therefore, there were times 
when the big city, which was there onl}'^ across the 
way, was in the figment of m^^ imagmation many 
waters across, and a London street, I imagmed, rolled 
and rattled outside m^^ house or the of Pans-m- 
the-sprmg or the cobbled streets of a httle Spanish 
to^vn And strange people would continue to come 
and go beneath my terrace and for me Dr Felix 
D’Souza would change mto an Enghsh gentleman or 
a French diplomat at the Quai D’Orsay or a troubadour 
in the Spam before the ci\nl war And the Klioja 
lady whom IVe never seen would even become an 
Enghsh Countess or a French coutunere or a Spa n ish 
senonta H^v eq ual the world was tiU you dimded 
i t and made it unequal, till you built fr ontiers and 
barriers and erected “ Verdims” all over the face of itl 
P erhaps after this war it_would be eq ual agam. tor'~t he 
war was bemg fought for a new order , for democracy 
and hberty and all those thmgs for which the last wa r 
was f oug^t_and-t.he war before, and the wars that 
are 3^et to be fought, till one day democracy and 
liberi y anrl all those things would at last com e to this 
world 

But those were really not the thoughts that 
crossed my mmd that mommg It was too soon after 
the mght before, too soon after Judy’s monologue, as 
shp la^^ prostrate on the bed before me, too soon after 
I had been shaken from my own egotism to have 
thought for a moment of an^^'ene else, too soon after 
my httle world had been mtruded upon That 
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morning I felt more like singmg out parts of a Cole 
Porter song which I used to hear a negro smg in a 
night club in London — a negro with sleek hair and 
that ebon}’’ polish which only a negro can have 
I wffs a huvidrum -poson 
Leading a hjc apait 

When love flav in through my ivindow wide 
And qmchened my humdimn henit 

And then there was something about love fiymg out 
agam and the negio asking what was this thing called 
love and then those beautiful lines with which his voice 
rose above the soft notes of the piano and I sang them 
even though I didn’t thmk they really applied to me, 
because they were so good to smg 

I saw you ihcic one wondaful day 

You took my heart and ihiew it away.. ^ .. 

Yes, Judy, you walked m through my wmdow-wide 
last night and m the mommg you were gone agam 
And I waited — ^waited till you weie ready to come to 
me, whatever that meant and whenever that might be 



CHAPTER SIX 


I N the days that went by only one thmg of any 
importance occurred It was an mvitation to a 
house-warmmg party given by the Budas — ^Beh and 
Sum After years of hvmg m flats Beh suddenly 
realized that he had reached that stage in hfe when he 
liked to settle down and have a place he could 
call a home to which he could repair from wherever 
he came, to find somethmg constant waitmg 
for him mstead of having to look for a new flat aU over 
agam 

Beh was not young He was fifty though h6 had 
preser^^ed himself well enough to look like a prema- 
turely-gre 5 nng man of thirty-eight Those twelve 
years between his real age and the age he looked were 
part of Beh and his exclusiveness, his hvmg too much 
away from the crowd that dated itself with every 
month, every day, every season and almost every 
party It was a funny thmg but I had never quite 
sat down to analyse him and to work out his pedigree, 
his caste, his pigeon-hole in the big city He might 
have been a Sikh whose real name was Behsingh, but 
then agam he didn’t have the long hair and the turban 
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and the beard He might have been a Hindu Bania 
whose name was Behvandas, or a Maharashtnan by- 
name Behlaram Again he might have been a devout 
Moslem complete with a League and had a name Beh 
Mahomed, or a Kashmiri Biahmm attached to the 
Congress and known as Bchvarlal, or a Parsi of a 
well-to-do famil}^ who had natuially to be attached 
to the Panchaj^et and who would m all probabiht}^ 
one day become a knight or get an 0 B E and in that 
case his name would have to be Behramji Somehow 
Beh didn’t fit into any of these watertight compart- 
ments 

If jmu looked at Sum, his wife, your first thought 
was that she was sweet She had just passed the 
forty-mark but she was still very attractive, because 
she was sotgn^e and had charm and personality. 
You could even compaie her with the girls of twenty 
and even the youngish women of thirty But Sum 
had passed the stage when her attraction was merely 
physical She had acquired that more lastmg quahty 
which m a man manifests itself m character and 
personality and which m a woman lust manifests 
itself 

Sum at first struck you as a Hindu name but you 
wondered, because she had acquired that touch 
which was essentially her oivn, though much mfluenced 
by the rue Royale and Fifth Avenue to which, she had 
with her husband, paid frequent visits But she 
never wore sandals on stockmgless feet nor did she 
have a red dot on her forehead and jingle beUs and 
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plastered hair with the nch odour of sweet -smelling 
jasmm oil She could have been a Parsee and have 
had the name of Sunabai and have worn blouses and 
sudras and embroidered sarees from the shop of 
Govmdji m the Market Or she could have been 
the veiled Moslem woman of yesterday — a Shia or a 
Sum — with a long fiowmg juhbha and silk pyjamas 
embroidered with gold, and shppers, hke those of the 
Khoja women downstairs on days of festival, and 
over all these, because of a ngid custom that was now 
d5ung, the horrid monstrosity of the boorkha, hidmg 
her face from the glance of other men But I knew 
Beh would never be so selfish as to cover a face that 
must have once been so beautiful and depnve her of 
fresh air on which she had obviously hved and grown 
up, and confine her to the stuffy, smelly, sweaty 
atmosphere of the boorkha 

^ ne^er B eh. nor his wife Sum, coul^ enve me a 
clue to cla ssification They may have been one "or 
othe^'bTThe'many permutations and combmations 
that arise out of mtermamage, but when I bore m 
mmd what mtermamage must have been hke m the 
days when Beh took Sum as his lawful wedded wife, 
I knew this was out of the question These two had 
grown up to an mdependence of thought much later 
m years when the shadow of the world fell on them 
and when their gaze lifted from the narrow confines 
of the particular city, where they were bom and bred 
and brought up to be just two other people But 
Beh and Sum were more than just two other people 
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Their features too were no guide to their caste 
Beh was tall, though not very, for he stood five-ten 
He had sharp-cut features, deep-set eyes, a fine nose, 
a soft mouth frmged with a well-groomed moustache, 
and a chm that always looked clean and well-shaved 
Sum was ] ust Sum To break her up mto her various 
anatoimcal parts would have spoilt the effect of the 
whole The thmgs I noticed about her were silly 
really I used to remark that she was smooth and 
soft and complexioned to siut whatever tune of the 
da^? it was or whatever san she wore or whatever 
function she graced vuth her dehcate presence 

They had one child — a girl, they called Duh 
I imght have looked at her to see if she revealed any 
trace of caste which them parents did not — and caste 
seemed so important m the big city But I couldn’t 
— or perhaps I never tried 

In appearance and m then mode of hvmg these 
two could have fitted m an3rwhere in any of the big 
cities of the world They belonged to that nch class of 

people, ^and by nch I do not mean only m wealth, 

who belong to that greater, freer world which bears 
the name of cosmopohtan The}^ were the type of 
people who stayed m the luxury hotels of the world, 
who travelled on luxur}^ hners and who yet retamed a 
certaui simphcitj^ of hrung that was co mm on to man 
Theu wealth had not obscured then sense of values 
and they had never forgotten that shorn of their 
exterior they were only part of that great but poor 
fai^y of man Not the Budas, and that was what 
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I liked so iniicli about them — iheir never-cbangiiig 
allegiance and loyalty lo rheir fellow men 

Tbey bad one other lot'aitj* wbicb vras percep- 
tible. Beneath the polish of the cosmopolitan beat a 
very ordinary Indian neart. In this loyalty* they 
were almost sentimental, and tbongb their passport 
classihed them as “ British Indian^' , the words 
“ British ” and “ Indian were two such diherent 
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not speculative like the stocks and shares of a cotton 
mill or a steel conipan}^ Dep ressions all over th e 
world had so often affected the value of paper money ^ 
Wars iveren5ecommg~Too^iuch a featnie of modern 
civihzmorrahd^ven gold was a“varyihg~Tomnid3it3^ 
Land ivas ^ien the onl y securityjQrJdLeJi^^ 
winclTwenTdown fr^ latHeTt^on and on which the 
grass would always grow and on which trees, if planted, 
would yield fruit That was more or less true of the 
' many properties Beh inherited — vast acres in the 
Tillages on which the farmers lived their lives This 
particular plot was not bought with that same idea of 
securmg the future It was rather intended to 
symbolize the arrival at the top — for Beh's house 
stood above all the other houses and looked majesti- 
cally down on the rest of the city that lay below 
Beh’s father did not live long enough to budd that 
house and somehow Beh had preferred rushing round 
from here to there till one day, only a year or two ago, 
the urge to settle down gripped him and he decided he 
would consohdate his position and this new house was 
the result 

I would not normally have gone to this house- 
warmmg party All parties in the big city seemed too 
much alike to be anything but bormg, but because of 
my love for Beh and Sum and then regard for me, 
it would have hurt them too much if I didn’t It 
was the only party, m that sense of the word, that they 
had given or were likely to give again for quite 
a long time 
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The invitation card was in the usual formal 
manner of “requestmg the pleasure of the company 
of ” but Sum had added a few Imes to it which 
made it impossible for me to declme the mvitation or 
make any excuses for staymg away 

The mommg of the party, the Pit was seen to 
brmg out the dmner-jacket — all that was left of a 
wardrobe of which I was once so proud — the smts 
that were made for me by a firm of Saville Row tadors 
whose premises have smce been bombed The dummy 
which represented me must have been buried m the 
wreckage, which made me grateful for the torso of 
flesh and blood which was mme and still mtact The 
Put took a particular pleasure m seemg me go out m a 
dinner-jacket on the few rare occasions on which I 
did, and if I was not mistaken he celebrated them by 
gomg to the movies himself, while I was away He 
often hmted that I should go out to dressed affairs 
more often, even as my father had done, weanng his 
decorations, which the Pit remembered having fixed 
so often In fact my father used to say that if the 
Pit could have had his own way, he’d have sent my 
father m tails every day with the original and the 
rephca both danghng from his neck I had none of 
these to wear and I often suspected a desue on 
the Pur’s part to substitute the missmg colour by a 
blue silk handkerchief he tried to smuggle into my top 
pocket on such occasions My black shoes he’d 
polish and polish till I was really afraid he’d wear them 
out Everythmg was kept ready and perfect for the 
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evening— all except tlie feeling of going winch I 
didn't have 

Quite eaily from the flat below had come that 
morning the clatter of conveisation, the high-pitched 
voices of Khoja women and the swish-swish of their 
embroidered slippeis, and I knew it was a day of 
festival It had come again and I was glad of it, 
because it marked for me a da}^ different from the 
others The rich smell of pilaw and the burning of 
mcense would bring a fragrance into m^'- garret and 
the feminine chatter would break the monotonous 
silence which had grown into an empt}^ speechless 
void which neither the Pir nor I had dared to break 
Daj^s had gone like that Silent days and if the 
radio could have been made to replay the last tune, 
it would have still been the Ave Mana with the 
full-throated choir and the church organ of some 
yet unbombed church in Europe 

Then a little thing happened which quickened the 
pace of my existence It happened a little before 
lunch when the postman rang the beU and the Pir 
brought a letter on which I recognized Judy’s hand 
I tore it open and read 

The Little House, 
Nestle Lane, Off The Causeway 
“ Nineteen-Hundred I 

I feel so happy to be able to wiite this to 57^ou 
I’ve washed my hands and they look clean Come 
and take us, Johnnie and me, for a drive about seven 
and then we’ll drop Johnnie home and you can give 
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me some dinner m our Impenal suit 

at the ilogul’s shop I’ve so much to say but I’U keep 
it all tiH I see you — mx* love, Jud\* 

P S Note the new address ” 

This was no letter to which I could sa\* I had a 
pre\TOus engagement This evenmg was so impor- 
tant to Jud}' that Beh would have to understand and 
if between two people I had to hurt one, I knew it 
could not be Judy. She had had more than her share 
of hurtmg Her new address, I knew, was not without 
meaning, but as I did not know the Little House, I 
could not be sure of what that change meant I onl}'" 
remembered the lane she now lived in because of a 
homd httle garage to which I once went to get help 
to change a punctured tyre, but I could hardli* re- 
collect a house m that lane which could be described 
as habitable except by the verj'^ poor. 

But that was not so important now I wanted 
to rush over to Beh’s office and explam to him some- 
thmg I could not easily teU him over the phone, so 
I grabbed a coat and got humedlj- mto the two seater 
to the amazement of the Pir who seldom saw me stu 
out at this time of the dax' I sped along the long 
road mto the cit\', towards the Fort, where near the 
Cucle stood Beh’s great big office. I had told the 
Pu before I left that I wanted two of the best dinners 
he had ever cooked and that the bottle of champagne 
I had m safe storage should be iced for the occasion 
Buda Ltd was a gigantic concern Thej* con- 
trolled so man}’ other concerns They were shippers. 
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bankers, stevedores They controlled steel, oil, 
electricity, and almost every conceivable major mdus- 
tnal endeavour was connected with them m some form 
or other I parked the two seater m a side street 
and rushed up m the lift to catch Beh before he went 
awa}'' to lunch It was the second time I ever went 
to his office The first was on the day France fell and 
I remember gomg up to his room late m the evening — 
about half after seven, seemg his light still burning 
and reahzmg what the fall of France would mean to him 
who Wvts educated at the Sorbonne and who although 
he was a hundred per cent Indian regarded France as 
his second home I remember that eveiung weU, 
and how, as I walked mto his room unannounced, 
he looked at me as if he had seen a ghost walk m, 
and long after I had sat down did he become conscious 
of my presence and his first words were “Yes, I 
knew you’d come ’’ 

Today the office was packed I never realized 
how many hundreds of people he employed tiU I 

passed through endless corridors and enclosed offices 
withm offices At last I got to the guardians of 
Beh’s room — ^three TQ^-pugreed sepoys, not of the type 
of the days of Clive m India, but their more commercial 
successors I wrote my name on a shp of paper, 
which went first to a young man sittmg at a table 
weanng a Cambridge college-tie He scrutmized 
it and came over from his desk to ask me the nature 
of my busmess — a homd habit with punctihous 
Secretaries whose job apparently is to keep every one 
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from seemg everj^ one else I said it was a personal 
matter and that my name would convey enough to 
j\Ir Buda He doubted this and almost resented m}^ 
self-assurance, but m a few moments I saw the same 
Cambndge-necktied man come out of Beh’s room 
reflecting m everj^ gesture of his the essence of 
aimabihty Behmd him trailed three or four other 
odd people who had apparently been m conference 
ivith Beh 

I stepped mto Beh’s room, shivermg because of 
the air-conditionmg, a luxury I had 5^et not learnt to 
appreciate 

“ What’s the matter ” Beh anxiously asked, 
“anythmg wrong ? ” 

" No, why ? ” 

“ Tell me the truth ” 

“ No, nothmg really It’s only about the party 
tomght ” 

“ I knew you’d do this, but this tune I won’t let 
you off Nor iviU Sum ever forgive you — ^u'hatever 
3mur excuse ” 

" Look Beh — ^^mu know exactty what regard I 
have for you both I want to come this evemng — 
verj^ much But somethmg happened a httle while 
ago and I have to choose betueen disappomtmg one 
of two people You know I wouldn’t make a fuss 
about nothmg ” 

“ But I know what you’d do m order to get out 
of a party ” 

“ It’s more than that Beh Somethmg came 
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into my life a few days ago— or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, I came mto somebody’s life 
I think, unconsciously, I changed it Today I got a 
letter after what I beheve is the change and I know 
you can spare me and the other person cannot That’s 
why I’ve come to ask you to excuse me tonight and 
understand the reason ” 

“ Is this on the level ^ ” Beh asked, more 
seriously this time 
“ Yes, Beh ” 

“ A girP ” 

“WeU . yes” 

” You, the unattached, detached, impregnable 
fortress of a man ^ ” 

“ No, Beh, you don’t quite understand It’s not 
qmte so personal as you imagine ” 

“ Missionary reform, shall I say ^ ” And he 
laughed 

” Shut up, Beh,” I said mock-senously ” It’s 
too nice to be made fun of ” 

” Love always is,” he said, raismg his eyebrows 
" It’s not anything like that I’m not just 
another man m love ReaUy I’d tell you if I was ” 
” People m love often don’t know it themselves ” 
” Now look, how do I convmce you ^ ” 

” Don’t try You won’t Not till I see her 
m^rself ” 

” She’s too timid to be seen by you ” 

” Why don’t 3^ou bung her along ? ” Beh said 
aftei a moment’s deliberation 
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“ Bring her along ^ ” I was startled 
The thought had never struck me and now that 
it did, it comphcated matters even more So far 
Judy had belonged to her own httle world and now 
Beh was suggestmg that all these pnvate worlds 
should merge and come to a party — ^Judy, her world, 
my world and all To me for that moment it seemed 
as impossible a suggestion as to tell a Cathohc pnest 
to keep a microphone near by when a pemtent was 
makmg a confession, so that the whole congregation 
could hear the storj^ 

“ No, Beh, no Not today I can’t explam it to 
5^ou now and it’s late and time for your lunch Some 
other time, perhaps when I’ve told 5^ou ever3d:lung 
Not today ” 

“ Yes, it’s tune for lunch And I’m glad you 
came because I was gomg to feel lonely eatmg all by 
myself ” 

" Why are you lunchmg alone ^ ” 

" Because my wife doesn’t want to be bothered 
to feed me on a day on which the whole house is so 
busy, gettmg ready for the evenmg So, and nghtly, 
I have been pohtely asked to eat out Come on, let’s 
go I have a board meetmg at three ” 

I was not a bit mclmed to be rushed mto things, 
because where would I start and what would Beh’s 
reaction be ? I ]ust hadn’t time to work it all out 
But I meekly acqmesced 

We lunched at one of the better hotels of the city 
Our table was m the loggia, because the mam dmmg- 
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room was reserved for a Club luncli — one of those 
business-relalio n-promoting d ubs, whose motto was 
‘ §elf before Service^'m 'Ser\ace before Self/ I never 
could quite remember Beh and I saw all the busy 
bodies of the commercial world gather and stick little 
tags on the lapels of their coats because that promoted 
good-wiU or somethmg and hel ped an Englishman to 
come up to his Indian “brother'* a n d say Hello, 
Mdita?'^~anct M ^ta would say “Hello, Smith” and it 
just^owed'Tiow the two peo^^ could bebrought 
together just like that without the need of a formal 
mtroduction Then Mehta would jperhaps order two 
thousa nd spmdlenrom Smithes office and Bn tarn and 
In diaw^d for ever be Imked by Ties of fnendshipi 
and we wo uld of course be partners in the great 
co mmonwealth of the Empire ! . This club wasTl was 
on many occasions authontatively mformed, above 
caste and creed and rehgion and promoted goodwill 
amongst men, so long as the men among whom goodwill 
was to be promoted were respectable and well-to-do 
and had some social standmg and status and were 
not representatives of labour or anythmg silly hke that 
But there was always such a thmg as a hmit to 
the goodwill amongst men 

Beh was not a member of this world-wide organi- 
zation of good-will amongst men I asked him as we 
went past them whj^ he as a capitalist was not m the 
told and he rephed “Have a heart “ And that was 
enough for me It also helped me to begm teUmg 
him the story of Judy 
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Beh listened very closely The little fnendly sneer 
on his face dunng the early stages disappeared after 
a time I naturally only told him the more relevant 
parts of the Judy story He never once appeared 
surprised or embarrassed In fact there was a tune 
when I had to say " For goodness’ sake say some- 
thmg mstead of bemg so mdifferent about it ” I was 
almost abrupt, but he was unruffled and replied “ I 
am not mdifferent It’s one 'of the few nice thmgs 
I’ve heard It almost brmgs back my faith m man ” 
And then I felt much better and went on 
“ And then comes this letter today,” I said, 
givmg him Judy’s letter which I earned m my pocket 
He read it while I finished the food that had gone 
almost cold on my plate 

"I’d give a lot to get a letter like that,” Beh 
said, when he finished readmg the letter 

“ Now you understand why I asked you to let me 
off tonight ” 

"You must go to her, I quite see But there’s 
somethmg more you can do You must brmg her 
along to the party ” 

" How can I, Beh ? ” 

" Wliy, are you ashamed ? ” 

" Ashamed ? Good God, no ” 

" Then why not ^ ” 

" Because I don’t thmk she’d come And if 
she did, she would feel uncomfortable and I’d hate 
that ” 

"You haven’t asked her She won’t feel un- 
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comfortable She shouldn't — not m my house — with 
you ” 

It was ]ust the way he said it that made me thmk 
he was nght — as if he understood and was there 
behmd me, beliind Judy, with his support, viuth his 
power, his whole self 

" Thmk it over. It’s the right moment Life is 
begmnmg for her today The past has broken loose 
from hei Let her begm agam well We’U look after 
her and tide her over her early sh5mess, if she needs 
lookmg aftei Yes, you must bung her over ” 

“ I thmk you’re a skunk,” I said playfully, even 
though he was fifty “ You’ve got an awful way of 
convmcmg people ” 

” Come on,” Beh said, “ I’ve got a job, you know 
It’s quarter to three and a board of directors are gomg 
to pickle me over the dividend I want to declare ” 

He sent for the bill 
” But, Beh, suppose Sum. . . 

” Sum IS my wife I know her better than you ” 
” Yes, but . . .suppose Judy doesn’t ... ” 

” Judy wdl,” he mterrupted, as if he knew her 
better too 

“ Look, Beh That’s just about enough from 
you I’ll try, but if I can’t, I can’t ” 

” Come on, come on,” he said, after he had 
signed the bill, "no ifs and buts You’U be theie and 
Judy with you ” And he humed out of the loggia 
while I trailed behmd 

We returned to his office and he disappeared m 
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the hft and his last words were " Nme-thirty, don’t 
forget ” And I got into the two-seater and drove 
home 

The Pit was still fidgetmg with my dmner-jacket 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


A t five minutes to seven the black two-seater was seen 
purring down the Causeway with malice towards 
none and chanty to all, stopping almost with respect 
at evei*}^ traffic signal and moving off agam only when 
the pohceman’s Kand beckoned As I sat at the wheel 
I saw the motlej^ ciowd that bnskly paced the pave- 
ments along which I drove Maybe my aloofness had 
mellowed a little and I felt closer to these people of the 
big city, from whom I shrank as a rule and whose 
lives seemed a frantic and perpetual motion resultmg 
m nothing, achievmg notliing,hke a complex, comph- 
cated ]ig-saw puzzle one spent hours solvmg, and when 
the pieces were gathered and a pattern unfolded 
itself, one broke it up agam 

That was hfe m the big city 
I turned when I came mto Nestle Lane The 
road was almost cobbled and was partly m a state of 
repair There were very few houses m it for it was a 
tmy lane A handful of shops were lined close to each 
other — a grocer’s, a tailor’s, shops that were open tiH 
late at night and where the men slept where they 
worked because they had no other home Across the 
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road a little naked boy chased the hoop of a barrel 
trying to keep it rolling even though it almost ran 
mto my car Then an empty space where a few cars 
which had no tyres, no hood, no pamt, no upholstery 
were parked m a disorderly manner Next to it a 
garage and then my eye caught sight of a one-storeyed 
buildmg on which appeared a newly pamted board 
teUmg me it was “The Little House ” 

To look at, it was quamt but very poor — much 
poorer than the flat-house where I had first dropped the 
girl m the blue, printed cotton dress It was drab and 
the ground floor had trelhs-work to keep burglars 
away There was not a sign of life, not a sound 
Only a dun hght at the door-step and the darkenmg 
grey which made shadows of hght and shade These 
were touches of rehef in this otherwise cold, dull 
picture that stood before my eyes A fat servant 
woman cleanly dressed m a white saree, who sat on the 
steps at the landmg, stirred as the two-seater came to 
a halt She smiled at me and disappeared mside 
I wasn't qmte sure what I should do Would 
Judy know I had come ^ Or should I start rmgmg 
door-beUs till I found her I waited for a while to see 
if the fat servant woman would brmg me the 
answer And she came back agam and smiled and 
mdicated with a gesture that I should wait and I did, 
till down the wooden steps I heard the patter of feet 
and then saw a gul's stockmgless legs and the shoes 
of a httle boy as they came down and then a little 
of her dress and a httle more of the boy and a little 
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waist and a little boy and a woman’s hand holding 
him, and a bag and a waist and a form and breasts 
and a chin and lips and a nose and eyes and hair 
She looked very beautiful — ^this httle mother 
mth her son 

And I stopped and la}^ back in my seat and looked 
and looked at her till she came nght doum and stood 
before me and kept standmg without a move And 
the httle boy looked up at her and then at me and 
looked up at her agam 

And I broke the silence and said “HeUo, Johnnie,” 
and the httle boy’s voice replied " Hello ” 

And I got out of the car and lifted him up — ^liigh 
up at arm’s length and said “ Let me look at you ” 
And he giggled and said ” You’re ticklmg me,” 
and I hfted him and put him mto the two-seater and 
looked at Judy all over agam and said “Are you 
gomg to say somethmg to me or shall I ? ” 

“ I’m too happy to say anythma now ” 

“ Are you, Judy ? ” 

“ Yes — ^Nmeteen Hundred ” 

And I opened the door and she stepped m and sat 
beside the httle boy and I leant on the door and looked 
at both of them She was dressed m black, just 

plam, thick black crepe, duU black like the pamt of 
the black two-seater She had short, puffed sleeves 
and the dress clung snugly to her almost with 
gentle affection A httle belt of black leather showed 
up because it shone agamst the duU black of the dress 
The neck was cut high ivith a sht — a slit at the top, 
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]ust enough to put her httle head through, and her haH 
hung more dehcately than ever 

Johnnie wore a white shirt open at the neck and with 
a patch-pocket from which peeped a white handkerchief 
White short pants and bro^vn shoes \vith white socks 
And his hair was brushed well back and carefully parted 
"You haven't kissed mummy," he said, after 
starmg at me for a while 

" Johnme • " Judy said remonstratively 
" Should I, Johnme ? ” I asked 
“ Yes, I did It’s her birthday today ” 

" I’ve never seen him behave like that 

ReaUy,” and she grew red m the face and blushed, and 
stammered, "he’s usually shy of strangers ’’ 

And I leant over a httle nearer and reached for 
^ those scarlet hps tiU I touched them vath mme and 
kissed her gently 

“ Happy birthday,” I said 

“ Thanks," she rephed and looked down, away 
from me And I got mto the car and we moved away 
" YTiy didn’t you teU me Judy ? " I said after 
a while, " I’d have given you a present ’’ 

" I don’t want a present ’’ 

“No, but I would have liked to brmg even a few 
flowers I should have brought them anj^how, but 
I didn’t dare ’’ 

“ I felt afraid hke that too But I’U have a 
birthday agam — I hope ” 

“ Silly, don’t say stupid thmgs Ydiat do you 
mean ‘ I hope’^’’ 
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“ Don’t scold me Not today Take us for a 
long drive Wouldn't you like that, Johnnie ? ” 

“ Yes, mummy — a long drive " 

Where would you like to go, Johnnie ’ ” 

I asked. 

A lo— ng dnve,” he said, stretchmg out his 
hands to mdicate the length he wanted 
" Where shall we go ? " I asked agam 
“ To Chma,” he smartly rephed, “ all shoe- 
markers there ” 

“Johnnie always thinks Chmamen are shoe- 
makers, because I take him to one for his shoes,” 
Judy explamed 

“ Been to Mexico, Johnnie ^ ” 

“ No,” he rephed a httle unsure, ” Have we 
mummy ? ” he appeahngly asked his mother 
“ No, darlmg Not yet ” 

” Where’s Mexico, mummy ? ” 

“ Far away, Johnnie — far away where there’s 
music and moonlight and coffee-beans and where you’re 
gomg to take me when I grow old Aren’t you ^ ” 
” Yes, mummy. I’ll take you,” Johnnie rephed 
and he turned to me and asked “ Will you lend me 
your car to take mummy to Mexico ^ ” 

” Yes, Johnnie, of course ” 

“You must come too ” 

“ Yes, Johnnie, if I can afford it. I'll come ” 

“ I’ll pay for you Mummy said we’re gomg to 
save up That’s why we came here from the other 
house — ^to save money ” 
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“ Quiet, Johnnie, don’t say silly things ” 

“ But you told me mummy Didn’t you ? I 
wouldn’t tell a he ” 

" Yes, my child,” and she put her arm round him 
and kissed him on his hair 

We drove on till we came to the edge of the big 
city, to the road that led to my house and the garret 
It was not quite dark and from the distance you could 
see the silhouette of the house against the sky How 
wonderful it felt dnvmg towards it and past it on to 
the road that led to the country and mto the night 
” Listen, Judy,” I said after a while “ I am 
takmg you to a party tonight Will you come ? ” 
She didn't answer for a while, so I repeated 
“ Will you ? ” 

” If you want me to ” 

” Yes, Judy, I do Very much It’s at my best 
friend’s They’ve asked me to brmg you and I’d like 
you to come with me He’s bmlt a new house and it’s 
a house-warmmg It’ll also be a birthday party 
for you which I might have thrown ” 

“ But there’ll be so many people there whom 
I don’t know I suppose it'll be all nght But I just 
feel . 

” No, Judy, today you said a new life begms and 
with it new people must come mto your world and I 
must take you to them ” 

“Yes, but sometimes even m a new life the past 
comes back ” 

Little Johnnie was stiU lying cuddled beside his 
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mother. He was tired and had almost fallen asleep 
The fresh air of the evening had fanned hun to sleep 
and when we saw how tired he was, we decided 
to turn back and return to the little house in Nestle 
Lane 

“ Shall I come up oi wait doivnstairs ^ ” I asked 
when we got back to the httle house 

“ As 3^ou like It’s a tiny little place, but 3^11 
might as well see it now as later Come on, Johnnie 
Johnnie darlmg, come, my love ” 

And Johnnie stured and wiped his eyes and said 
Are we m Mexico, mummy ? ” 

” Yes, darhng ” 

“ He's a sweet kid, ” I said to Judy “ I like 
him ” 

We climbed up a flight of old wooden stairs They 
so badly needed a coat of pamt They were not clean 
and even the door of Judy’s apartment, which was far 
from modem, was somewhat dirt3'’ Judy rang a 
httle bell and the servant woman opened the door and 
smiled at me again 

Judy hved m two small rooms In the room m 
which I waited, while Judy went mto the bedroom 
with Johnnie, I noticed that though the thmgs she 
had were very few, her room looked so clean and well 
kept and so neatly arranged There was a httle table 
ui the comer with a few chairs and a divan and a 
carved Cashmere table with a brass top A small 
book shelf with a few books — a cunous assortment 
To Beg I am Ashamed leant on The Days of Our Years 
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and then there was Gone with the Wind, Anthony 
Adverse and The Forsyte Saga and the short stones of 
Sommerset Maugham There was also a copy of the 
Bible next to Aesop’s Fables 

Judy came out and asked me whether she could 
change now, or should take her clothes with her, and 
whether evenmg clothes were necessary 
“ I thmk we’U. have to dress ” 

And I thought of the Pir and how disappointed 
he would be if I did not wear the clothes he had 
brushed and the shoes he had pohshed all day 
“ But come and change at the Garret,” 

I added 
” All nght ” 

And she dashed m agam 

Then Johnnie came out m his pmk stnped 
py]amas "Are you gomg with mummy ? ” 

“ Yes, Johnnie, do you mmd ^ ” 

" When wih you come back ^ ” 

" Very soon ” 

"Will you take me for a dnve agam ^ ” 

" Yes, Johnnie,” I said, " lots of tunes ” 

Later Judy came out carry mg a little bag m her 
hand 

" What has he been sa3nng to you now ? ” 

" That’s a secret, isn’t it ? ” I said to Johnnie 
And Johnnie put his finger to his bps and in a 
whisper said " It’s a secret ” 

" Go on, you httle rascal To bed you go ” 

" Good-night, mummy ” And he stood on his 
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toes till his mother hent down and kissed him good- 
night And then he came ovci to me and did the 
same, when Judy said “ You must shake hands with 
the gentleman " 

“ You kissed him, didn't 3^ou ^ ” Johnnie 
retorted 

And Judy blushed all ovei and Johnnie kissed me 
good night and the servant-woman smiled at me and 
took him m to bed 

We got back into the car 

" I like him, Judy ” I said as we drove off 
“ YQi 3' don’t you give him to me and let me look after 
him for 3'OU 

" Oh no, not him He’s all I have ” 

" I didn't mean that I just like to look after 
him as he grows up and see he gets what he should 
have ” 

And Judy didn’t say anything m replj;' 

Wdien we got back to the garret, the Pir was at the 
door of the apartment and bowed most ceremoni- 
ousl^r as he had seldom done before to any of the 
other lady-guests the garret had entertamed He 
brought a large plate of pilaw which he said the old 
Khoja lady downstairs had sent for me wnth her kmd 
respects The Pir added that he had already gone 
downstairs and thanked her on my behalf and that 
m the mommg I should thank her myself I merely 
acquiesced It w^as all I could do m matters hke 
tins on which the Pir had made decisions And 
then the Pir disappeared wuth the pilaw to make 
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arrangements for dinner, because my short notice 
made him feel he was acting m an emergency and he 
liked that quickened tempo into which he got when 
such an emergency arose 

We changed before dinner and as I was ready 
first, I went out on* the terrace and waited for Judy to 
foUow The Pit had laid out m full array the whole 
of my immature bar — gm, whisky, vermouths, sherry, 
a bottle of j^ernod fils and bitters and liqueurs 
Today surely was a day of festival and the Khoja 
lady, whom I had never seen, had sent me the pilaw, 
and then it was also Judy’s birthday and a new world 
had opened up before her All this could not be 
drunk to m the ordmary way with just whisky, and so 
I poured myself some pernod, " cooking " it, as the 
French would say, with the water dnppmg into it 
drop by drop 

It was a clear and starry night and Venus was 
out early, shming with a bnght shimmer and her reflec- 
tion fell into the pale green cloudy pernod And I 
drank my first sip of it after many months and it 
brought back much that life meant to me before I 
came to live in the observation tower atop the big city 

Elsewhere when I had drunk this absinth it was 
to keep pace with the life around me, to feel the pulse 
of a people who throbbed with life and love Now I 
drank it because it quickened my humdrum life I felt 
my heart thump like a schoolboy walking up on pnze- 
day amid the applause of a congregation of parents 
to receive his pnze Only m my case, my pnze had 
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walked up to me and I sat m the darkness and watched 
it come from the hghted room 

A perfect picture she looked m a new dress of 
white chiffon, close at the waist and full at the skirt 
Her white skm, fair as it was, made her face look 
like a piece of ivory agamst the pure whiteness of hei 
clothes 

Her scarlet lips were the only touch of colour in 
that ensemble 

No rouge, no jewellery 

Her straight black hair that feU over her shouldem 
was the only piece of adornment she wore, and she 
Gained m her hand a gold bag, which was probably 
empty Even m the bnght light of the room fiom 
which she came, she shone with an inner light like a 
glow-worm that earned its own beauty 

“ Here I come,” she seemed to say as she walked 
towards me Her head was held high and from the 
stillness of the evenmg a gentle breeze blew and her 
straight black hau that fell over the shoulders caught 
it and she closed her eyes and her hair ruffled a trifle 
m the breeze and fell back on her shoulders — black 
and still 

” This is as I am,” I could picture her saymg, 
” take me as I am Take me as I come ” 

And I stood up and put the absmth down and 
held out my hands and she came to me — mto my arms, 
and I held her close and felt her heart beat qmcker, 
quicker, qmcker 

And she moved her head a little and rubbed hei 
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nose against the black silk of my coat, polished though 
it already was by the Pit, and she snuggled closer to 
me and then looked up and her lips asked to be kissed 
and I kissed them beneath the gorgeous canopy of 
the heavens, and her face shone, even m the dark, with 
love and not with sweat, and the star of Venus smiled 
far away m the sky 

" Give me a sip,” she said, "to get my breath 
back ” And she lifted the glass of absmth and drank 
from it and humedly put it down with a sour face and 
said " What is it ^ Mouth-wash ? ” 

And I laughed 

" No, my sweet, not mouth-wash ” 

" But I don’t like it Give me something nice 
and sweet,” and I mixed her a dnnk all my own with 
whisky and Comtreau and a dash of lime and crushed 
ice and shook it well and she sipped it and said 
" Phew ! — sweet dynamite — phew > ” 

" I want to blow you up ” 

" What about my legs ^ ” 

" As long as you can walk I'll let you, and, then 
I'll carry you ” 

" How nice it will look' You carrjong me mto 
or out of my first party with you You'U probably 
feel ashamed of me ” 

" No — ^not ashamed I’U never be ashamed of 

you, Judy ” 

" Never ? ” 

" Never ” 

And then she asked me about the party I told 
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her about Bell and Sum and what they meant to me, 
how much they wanted me to go to it tonight and 
about my lunch with Beh 
“ They sound very nice ” 

“ They are very nice ” 

" But Tm still afraid ” 

" Afraid of what, Judy ^ ” 

" Just afraid Haven’t you ever looked forward 
to somethmg and as it diew nearer and nearer, you 
got afraid somethmg would happen to spoil it ?” 

“ But what could happen ^ ” 

She didn’t answer, but dramed the glass 
doivn and exclaimed * “ Phew ' ” and as she put it 
doivn she said 'T feel better now ” 

Then the Pir came m clearmg his throat, a 
variation of the old idea of knocking before entenng 
a room, and announced that dinner was ready and 
we went m to taste the fare and to dip mto the 
pilaw which the khoja lady had sent 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

T he party had alread}* begun \\hen the two- 
seater drove into the porch of Beh’s new home and 
we left it there to bepaiked b}" one of Beh"s chauffeurs 
I pulled coat do-wn, adjusted bow-tie and 
pushed my handkerchief m place before takmg 
Jud5'-’s arm and walking mto the vestibule with its 
simple modem decor and its circular flight of steps 
We happened to arrive at one of those odd moments 
when there v as no one ahead and no one behmd, so 
that we could look round and feel at ease ivithout the 
consciousness of bemg seen b}'^ anyone around 

Half-way up the stairs Jud3’- said " Let me hold 
your arm mstead I feel better that wa^*,” and I let her 
WTiat a lovel}^ house Beh had bmlt, not too large 
and not too small It reflected that essential touch 
m modem tropical architecture — ^an emptmess sugges- 
ted by unfurnished space It was typical of the old- 
new period, smacked of a re\uval, but above all 
reflected m every nook and comer of it an mtense 
sunphcity Decor played an unobtmsive part m this 
house of Beh, because adornment ^v^thout purpose 
mvited his contempt There was also somethmg 
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subdued about the lighting, something soft about the 
blendmg of coloui's Everjdhmg seemed to be a meie 
backgromid for the people for whom it was built 
“ It is to be lived m,” the arclntect seemed to say 
I thought as I walked up those steps that Beh 
should have called it “ Lebensraum ”, foi tins was 
the ideal to which man, whose livmg was cramped, 
could aspire At the top of the first flight of steps 
there was a door which opened on a passage, and at 
the end of it was a large hall like a Cuban patio at the 
far end of which was a dance band leady to pla}^ We 
walked dovm the passage and we could see people 
gathered m small circles, laughmg and chattmg to 
one another At the entrance to it we stopped and 
looked round and saw Beh and Sum coming towards us 
We waited 

Theie was a broad smile on Beh’s face as he 
stretched out his hand to Judy, and before I could 
mtroduce them, he said ” I am so glad you've come 
I am really glad This is my wife ” 

And Sum and Judy shook hands 
” Must I welcome myself ? ” I said m the brief 
pause that followed 

" I am Sony,” Sum said, “ but we’ve got so used 
to havmg you aiound ” 

” Never mmd I know I'm important only 
because I accompanied the lady ” 

" Yes”, Beh said to Judj?’, " when you come next 
time ru send you my car, so you won't have to cart 
such nff-raS about ” 
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" Oh 1 I don’t know,” Judy rephed looking at 
me, " I am quite fond of vagabonds I must be/ 
she confidently added, 

“ Aha ! ” Beh interrupted ” Young lady, vou are 
m love ' ” 

Jud\* smiled and blushed a httle *' Do I show 
it so much ? ’ she asked, and I \\ as the one who 
began to feel a httle uncomfortable at this sudden 
change m Judy How difierent she was from the 
cautious e^■asive little girl m the blue, printed cotton 
dress ' 

" Y'es, you do show it my dear ” Suni qmckly 
replied "That’s what is so beautiful about you 
About both of you, I should say/ 

** It was veiY* mce of you to have asked me, 
Judy said 

“ Don't say that Because we feel so glad that 
you’ve come.” 

" Thanks ” Judy said 

“ Could I get a word m edgewa^-s m this dialogue 
of mutual admiration ^ ’ I interrupted 

" I know ” Beh qmckly retorted “he wants a 
dnnk” 

“Yes I do — I wasn t gettmg my bearmg. 

“ Come on, ’ Beh said and dragged me away, 
while Sum stated with Judy We had vralked 
a httle and as we moved towards the drmk bar nodd- 
mg at a few persons who greeted us Beh said senously 
“ I know now whv vou didn t want to bung her 

“ \Miy ^ ’ I asked a httle too qmckly 
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“ Because, ” Bell replied with perfect noncha- 
lance, “ of a simple reason She is beautiful ” 

“ Idiot,” I replied m relief 
” She's very lovel^^' ” He fumbled for words 
and said ” . . I don't know . she's ]ust nice Don't 
let her go It’s the nicest thmg that has happened 
to you ” 

“ Talk of somethmg else, wiU you ^ All day 
I’ve been a bundle of excitment Now I just hke to 
mop m}^ brow and have a dnnk and rest ” 

And Beh yeUed for two good drinks 
High-baUs ' 

And we toasted each other m silence and I drank 
and felt so much better, and the music began to play 
Two other men jomed us at the bar One was 
Hem Panthuck, whom Beh alwaj’^s referred to as the 
5^oung nit-vut mth too much money The other was 
one of his hangers-on 

HoU^uvood had surety had some influence on 
our jrounger men and the American screen had 
aflected the thought and manners of some 
of our people It was to be seen here m the big city 
where those who were bom nch attempted to repro- 
duce that purposeless existence too often portrayed 
on the screen by the pla^^-boy or again to walk through 
life like the big chief m a gangster picture with the 
howarj^-babe feehng and a half-dozen stooges plajung 
yes-men to him 

Today onlj?^ one yes-man was on duty, the one 
who was the best dressed of the gang and who could 
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conduct himself reasonably at a party like this 
Hem had everythmg money could buy, and what 
it couldn’t, he didn’t want "So what the heck ”, 
Hem thought 

I knew Hem slightly but enough to be sure I 
didn’t want to know him more He was a young 
man on the nght side of the thirties Could have 
been classed as handsome but for that vacant look on 
his face and that shallowness that was stamped aU 
over him He would have been well-bred if you could 
have judged by his feedmg, the complexion of his skin, 
the softness of the palms of his unworked hands 

He was nch Of that there was no doubt and 
every mch of his weU-tailored suit, the crease of his 
trousers, the immaculate whiteness of his slurt, the 
soft silk of his bow-tie, the monogram on his hand- 
kerchief, his cuh-lmks, left no shadow of doubt He 
was the sort of nch young man whose underwear you 
could be sure would smeU sweet of Molyneux and 
naphthalme balls 

Everythmg about him was air-conditioned, ex- 
cept his temper which was never cool And he looked 
and felt a walkmg-unage m plush — soft to the touch 
and soft m the head As he walked up to us, it 
brought back to my mmd the days when I used to 
sniff past an expensive perfumer’s shop m Bond 
Street or the rue Royale, and as I touched my own 
jacket I felt that much of its former majesty had 
evaporated with the years beneath the constant 
brushmg of the Pir, till now, m companson to Hem, 
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I might almost have been wearing sack-cloth and ashes 
“ Hoy are you ^ Hem said to me as a lugh 
executive would inquire of a low-paid clerk at the 
annual Chnstmas party of the compan^^ 

" I’m very well, thanks ”, I cordially replied 
“ I hear you’re liimig like a hennit m a cave or 
some such place ” 

“Yes, I am — m a cave such as it is,” I coldly 
replied 

“ And hoY 's life treating our hermit ^ ” Hem 
sardomcall}’’ added 

” By which he means to ask Y^hether you have 
made any money,” Beh causticall}^ inteiY^ened 

I didn’t - reply Nor did Hem Y^ait for my 
ansY'er He turned to Beh and pounced on his woids 
“ You can’t say money doesn’t matter to you, Beh 
You’d be a hypocrite if you said so after buildmg a 
house like this for jmurself You couldn’t live and be 
happy m a cheap little flat Could you ? ” 

“ Don’t people hve m places smaller than this ^ ” 
Beh asked 

“ Of course the^^ do But could you ^ Could I ? 
No, Beh, Y^e’ve got used to a certam comfort m life 
which we are in a position to afford On it depends 
your happmess, youi peace of irund No, Beh, 3'-ou’ve 
got to have dough ” 

Shades of Maxme * I thought Onty Y^hen 
Maxme said it, it was the struggle to get it that 
made it so fascmatuig to get But when Hem said 
it, it sounded different 
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“ No, Hem,” Beh said, "the sort of mone}^ 5'-ou’re 
talkmg of, one doesn’t have to have ” 

Hem smirked, shook fus head, his hands dropped 
in his side pocket for assurance, his legs movmg vath 
a reflex that mdicated his attitude of contempt for an 
argument so pitifully unmtelhgent as Beh’s To 
answer it was beneath his contempt 

“ What do you say ? ” Hem finally spouted with 
condescension, as he looked at me 

" I don’t saj^ an3d;hmg because it’s a httle beyond 
my reach an3^vay Perhaps I need less — or perhaps 
I can’t afford more So what’s the use of theonzmg 
on somethmg I’m not hkety to have ” 

“ Well ”, Hem agitatedly said, "what difference 
does it make ^ I spend on women and horses and on 
tough men whose compan}'^ I keep You bu}’’ books 
Beh builds a house Each accordmg to his purse, if 
5mu’Il pardon my sa5ang so — ^vithout offence ” 

" A difference of degree ”, I repeated Onlj^ the 
way I said it made Hem a httle confused about its 
meanmg and Beh looked at me from the comer of his 
eye and then disappeared to greet some more arrivals 
to his party 

" He’s trymg to become a socialist m his old age”. 
Hem said, as Beh left us " Poor Beh ' It’s pathetic 
to see a capitalist turn pmk and read Marx and Kant 
and expound theu theories at a part^^ to warm a 
house like this ” 

AH through this conversation the j^es-man had 
not said a word and merely stood uath his hands m his 
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pockets, looking what he was, jjatheticall}^ unintelli- 
gent Hem did not bothci to mtioduce us, nor did 
I think it matteicd to the j^es-inan whether Hem did 
" Boy,” Hem called across the bar, “give me a 
drink ” And a waitei stood to attention “ Got anj^ 
champagne ^ ” 

” Yessui ”, the Goan replied like machine-gun 
fire ” Chumpm ^ ” 

” Get me a glass ” 

" Yessur ” 

” I didn’t think Beh would give champagne ” 
Hem added half to himself and the rest to the yes-man 
and me And the yes-man smiled an unmteUigent 
smile and Hem shouted foi two glasses, and when they 
came, took one and merely pointed the othei to the 
yes-man who picked it up, smiled at Hem and stood 
mth it, as happy as he was before 

“What do you thmk about the war ? ” Hem 
asked, survejnng the room 

“ What can I say ^ If I could, I’d be a prophet ” 
“ I’m ^only worrying about my frozen assets 
I got caugM badly when the wai started I didn’t 
thm^HYwould ever start And it w ould break mYlf 

an£^part of it was lost^^ 

“ You can spare it,” I added 
“ Spare it ? I cannot Already this year I had 
to cut down my budget I sold most of m}^ ponies 
Just kept twelve for my own use I’m only a bachelor 
and as I don’t go abroad dunng the war I can manage 
it, but I want what belongs to me nghtfully, what my 
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father left me And every time I switch on my radio 
I get the Jitters ” 

“ You thmk too much about it ” 

"In a way, yes But out here m India what 
else can I do ^ Baby, when I get back to the States,” 
and here Hem put on an emphatic Amencan accent, 
" I’ll make up for lost tune The Cotton Club, negro 
jazz — give it to me And the women l Baby ' — ^the 
women i ” And Hem’s eyes sparkled And he 
changed Ins tone agam and said mournfully, “And 
what do you get here ? People talk of non-violence 
and self-government and satyagraha Give me a hoc 
mamma eveiy tune Yauzur > ” 

And then our eyes feU on Beh at the other 
end of the haU He was talkmg to Jud}^ and Hem 
stramed his neck over the ciowd on the floor to see 
who she was and said to me " Nice girl with Beh 
Who IS she ? ” And when I didn’t reply, he turned 
round to his yes-man, who meekly slirugged his 
shoulders and felt apologetic he couldn’t be of use to 
his chief and mdicated that she was perhaps be37^ond 
the class of gul over which he had mfluencc 
and to which he could, as he often did, introduce his 
chief 

“ WeU ” he said motionmg to go, when 1 
didn’t reply, “ some men are just fools ” 

" Some men are,” I agieed and as he went away 
I thmk he heard me say ‘ Silly ass,’ because he stopped 
dead, then changed his mmd and wallced aAvay 
And the yes-man followed 
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And the music stopped and Beh was still talking 
to Judy at the other end of the room. 

Hem had walked m the diiection of Beh and 
Judy, and half waj^ across the floor, he said some- 
thmg to the j^es-man who stopped follo^vlng him 
from that point onwards and turned m another 
direction, still clutching the champagne his chief had 
given him And Hem walked leisurely on But 
I tlunk Beh saw him coming nearer, for Beh and 
Judy moved away m another direction Hem 
stopped as thej^ went away and didn't go any 
further because there was no one left m that comer 
of the room, and then turned to join Ins j^es-man to 
feel big again 

Beh brought Judy back to me 
Are you glued to the bar ? ” Judy asked gaily 
“ Don’t deny me my liquor I need it ” 

Beh ordered three dnnks and when they came, 
he gave us one each and hfted Ins own, saymg " I am 
gomg to give you a toast — ^to the nicest httle girl who 
stepped mto my house — bar my wife, of course ” 

And I lifted my glass and drank and Judy drank 
too 

" That was nice of you You really make me 
feel very happy,” Judy said and looked up at me 
and said “ Thanks — ^Nmeteen Hundred ” 

And I merely put my arm round her shoulders 
and lifted my glass to her and drank 

As the music began agam, Beh turned to Judy 
and said “And what about a dance with me ^ ” And 
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Judv looked up at me and I said "Of course — 
are ^^ou looking at me for ^ ” 

And she shyh* replied : " I want the first dance 
with ^'ou ” Then she turned to Beh ; " Don’t mis- 
understand, Beh, but the first dance today is — ^well — 
I can’t explam ’’ And Beh immediately understood 
what she meant and took her hand in his and said : 
“ Of course, I understand I’ll have the next, ma}^ I ?” 

“ Certainly,’’ Judy said 

Judy dragged me by the hand and in a moment 
we were both on the floor. Beh lifted his glass to us 
and drank. 

" I hope he didn’t mind, ’’ Judy said. 

" No, he’s all right He’s a friend of mine.’’ 

“ Is that a certificate or are you boasting ? ” 

“ Let’s dance, Jud3', don’t talk I’ve got you in 
m5' arms agam ’’ 

And the music played beautifully as if it was 
only for the two of us and it was a tango and I danced 
it the way I always did without a lesson and without 
a step In fact it didn’t matter so long as I moved 
to the rhythm, because it was all an excuse of being 
close to Judy and she knew it and hked it. People 
looked at us I think they knew we were in love. 
Then Beh and Sum came on the floor and as they 
came near us Beh looked at Sum, his wife, and said 
to us : " This is ;;zy first dance,” and he kissed his 

wife on her cheek and looked bright and smiled, and 
as the\' moved awa^' Jud^' said to me * “ He loves 

her too ” 
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And SO the dance went on and people were still 
coming along as people do at this sort of party. 

'^e wai had brought to this city so many n ew 
faces Troops passed through it on their wa}^ to 
some front m Africa, Libya, the Far East, the out- 
skirts of the Empire Australian soldiers, reared in 
the bush, English soldiers from mill, farm, office and 
factory Indian soldiers from the North and the 
South The cit}^ was a half-way house for the cann on 
f odder of this erreat war 

Many_ women too had brought with them new 
faces 

Wives of Officers 

Refi^ees, Jewish, Pohsh, Czechs, and Danish 
blondes ~ 

Ej^acueed women — escapologists — peeresses of the 
realm, and cartloads of Enghsh Misses — ^the cream of 
Enghsh_^nstocin,cy^jcuUcd_ffioirLj;he„ back\ydp^'~pf' 
Engi rd 

Matrons too — matrons m the uniform of ill- 
fittmg govms 

~'~~They had all parked at some time or the other in 
the big city So many of these were to be seen at 
most parties m the big city, because the Indian was 
still ^ttle_ partial to s kirts. nspeciallv-Ll there was^aiT 
emb roidered crest on it and_because_h.e beheved that 
hob ^bbmg with the “haves” of England was a 
p relude to democracy — th e democrac y which they were 
fightmg to defend, th e democra^y_which_stood for free- 
dc ^m principle and fr^ d om to prese rve all that which 
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had m years become a negatmn of the de moc r atic i ^a 
Sorn^of these" birds of passage had strayed mto 
Beh’s party, through no fault of Beh whatsoever 
Once during the evenmg Beh confided m me he didn't 
know some of the people m the party or even those 
who had brought them along 

The brothers Karan, for instance Two lovely 
boys, not to be mistaken for cncketers even though 
they were Middlessex 

One lovely Enghsh peeress whose portly dimen- 
sion proved the theory that every Enghsh nobleman 
must have a seat 

One other lovely Enghshwoman, tall, aloof, flat- 
chested and like the lone palm at Juhu, maccessible 
Capt The Hon Timothy Shuttlecock, of the 
Guards, the hvmg portrait of a soldier-squire, thorough- 
bred, the sort of white man who turned his nose up at 
strawberry blondes and strawberry jam 

Indian Army boys, who had jomed the exclusive 
profession of 'soldiery' because the Cavalry gave 
them mfinite scope to play polo Boys of “the nght 
type’’ who beheved that greasmg the moustache 
was practismg for greasmg the gun All these had 
abetted the housewarmmg of Beh’s new home with 
gate-crashmg 

Among the mvited or as Beh put it “ the neces- 
sa nly mvited’’ were baronet s., kni ghts of the Orde r 
of t he British Empire, motor magnates, compa ny 
dir ectors. High Court J udges — and their w ives 
courser=dn — ^fact-all those _who together would _be 
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lef erred to in thejio2ct_da^’s pa pers as “A representa- 
tive'Tildiair'gatherm ” Beh had an obligatim to 
BiHarXtd''''''Ydi^^ he apparently tried to discharge, 
trying momentarily to forget the obligation to himself 
“Never before,” Beh said, as he looked at his guests, 
never agam ” 

Of a different kmd, howevei, was Sir Udul Boice 
He was a director m Beh’s firm — an old man, with 
white hair, well m his sixties, who, rumour said, had 
accepted a knighthood because without it there was no 
peace with his wife Beh had once told me m confi- 
dence that the old man acqmesced m acceptmg the 
kmghthood the same way as he agreed to the 
arranged match with his wife, m the days when 
marriages were arranged m India as part of the process 
of stud-breedmg A bnlhant old man m of&ce, 
dynamic even at his age, with an uncanny grasp over 
every subject on which he laid his hands, he who had 
shaped the pohcy of Indi an mdustry so often . He. who 
Had fought the Government on many a national issim, 

appeared m 

the presence of his wife Years and years of married 
life had made him an appeaser, a peace-at-home-at- 
any-cost man A Churchill m the office, he was a 
Chamberlain at home 

r 

As I leaned on the bar alone, while Judy danced 
with Beh, Sir Udul came up to me, a Larranaga m his 
mouth, winch he smoked with the an of a bon vtveur 
meiely wantmg to bum up the name 

“ You are like me,” he said, "lookmg for nooks 
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and comers The dark spots, where the limehght is 
not so glaring I hope Beh doesn't build any more 
houses for a while,” he jokmgly added, askmg the 
Goan to get him a drmk 

“ I am surprised at you. Sir — lookmg for nooks 
and comers ” 

“ Don’t you ‘Sir’ me I don’t want to be dated 
I rmght have white hair and look old, but it’s what 
I am mside that I want to keep young ” 

“ Yes, I envy you that inner feehng ” 

” What are you grumbhng about ^ At your agei” 
” I’m not gmmbhng I’m just env5ung you 
what I doubt very much vuU be mme at your age ” 

“ There’s time yet Plenty of time You’re 
just a chicken and I say it because I hke you I 
always said so to Beh ” 

” Yes, Sir,” I said, emphasizmg the ‘Sir’, because 
it dated him so And he laughed a httle and sipped 
his drmk 

When Beh finished dancmg with Jud}^ he brought 
her to the bar and when they were close to us, Beh 
said to Judy ” And now I’m gomg to mtroduce you 
to a very bad old man " Be careful This is Sir Udul 
Boice — one of our directors ” “This” Beh added, 
“is Judy”, and then to me Beh said “ I’ve brought 
her back safe and sound ” And he disappeared to 
mingle with his guests 

“ He doesn’t give me a chance”, the old 
man said, “age and character both damned at the 
start ” 
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“ But I don’t believe that of you,” Judy naively 
rephed 

" That’s the spirit,” Sir Udul said, and then to me 
“ Your httle friend is kmder than jmu are Come on, 
let’s sit dovm The three of us. In that quiet httle 
comer over there, far from the maddening crowd 
Nobody will see us That is if I’m not mtrudmg ” 

" Not at all ”, I said reassurmgly, " I’d love it ” 
And we moved to a httle balcony on the side 
where it was darker and quieter and more secluded 
From there we could still see the whole room 
because it was ht, and the people as they still arrived, 
but very few could see us unless they knew we were 
there 

This balcony overlooked the now-darkened citj^- 
It was the time of the day \vhen the little man in 
his httle home had laid do^vn to rest his tired limbs so 
that he could get up on the morrow fresh for the task 
that laj^ ahead of him — ^the pile of letters he w^ould go 
through on his office desk, mshmg m and out of 
his superior’s rooms, carrjong out mstractions, addmg 
up figures, selhng soap or oil or cars or whatever was 
his ]ob of work Th.e black-out never did exist m the 
big cit y m the sense m wffich it existed m Europe 
Every one thou ght t ha^his httle hgM would not make 
any jdifi erence to the darkenmg o f the city and the 
drone ^f the G er man bombers had not co me wdthm 
re ach of our he armg Obhvious to these dangers, 
the httle men turned m their beds even as httle men 
had turned m their unmarked graves m Europe It 
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made no difference where 5’ou turned so long as you 
were either asleep or dead And the big cit}^ was now 
only asleep. 

" Look at it,” Sir^Udul said “ The3!"’re not 
ev en conscious of what _could-happen— to-them .if ±he 
waj^ever came to us I t's iust hke India I love it 
so much, but there are tunes v^n I~leel^isilLu5ione d 
as iHo now ” 

" Di sillusioned about wh at ? ” I asked 

“ About everythmg — ^the people, the politics^ 
the leaders, thegovemment, the tuture. F6r~maiiy 
yems Qiai'e foUowecTcldselj'-everj^ major and~minor 
pohta cal move, eve r^^ reaction of the coimtrr^ I’ve 
watch ed the earl}^ stiuggIes~you were too 3~oung even 
fd remember The launchmg of the nationalist 
mqyem^t The aw ^erting j of consciousness That- 
e arly thrill The reahzation~ornatioiilioo(l7and I felt 
proud of it all I used to stand outside m}^ window 
each mght before I went to bed and breathe freely of 
the fresh air, before sa3ung my pra3'ers To me 
it was S3mibohc of f lip. _frppdnTn fti at thi?; coTmt r3^ 
wo uld one day inhale It was-_g^^g^d fep-hng — a 
^~ lsion of a great jjemocracv unfoldmgjds^ Lmcoln 
at Gett3sburg, Juarez m Mexic o, Gandhi m India 
These ^re great moments in the history of democracy. 
And^then hke a thunderstorm came the war, and it 
shattered m3' ideals, even m y \~i sion. I could not 
imderstand this ^eater fight of a ci\Thzation, which 
was ahead}’’ free, m terms of our fight for freedom 
I wondered how 'w e would react, how our sense of 
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valu es would stand this impact with a force that knew 
n o law but its own. And as I looked out of my 
wmdow at night, I was bewildered with what I saw 
— a country sleepm^ m the midst of the great up- 
heaval, ^unc on^ious of it^ mbelievinH. and still routed 
tnTIgj^ea thatihe^answ-er-to a hulleLwas t he spinnin g 
ofl ^ddar and the preachmg of n on-vinle.nce, 'And 
that’s still where I am — bewildered, because I read 
and hsten and ^ow how it vu H end if we are ever 
d oomed to deh ver t his answer to . a ruthless, con- 
qu ermg foe It is not enough to re alize tbat our 
government has failed td~ do its dutvTo this coun try, 
if ou r conception of this same duty is no conc eption 
at That is where I stand Betwi xt nat ionalism 
an d the British on th e one hand, bet ween nationahsm 
and.^ unreal ideahsria-QULiJ^^ 

He paused for breath and I turned to watch the 
expression on Judy’s face — ^that dazed look she wore, 
trymg desperately to foUow the words of the old man 
and an argument with which, m her little world, she 
was not farmhar Sir Udul watched it too and he 
took a deep breath and said to her “ Sorry, child, 
I forgot you were here ” 

And Judy stirred a httle as if she had awakened 
from a stupor But she didn’t utter a sound 

“ I never thought you felt hke that”, I ventured, 

“ I’ve never said it before Perhaps commg out 
heie on this balcony, I realize d what I have vaguely f elt 
3ll this time Thmgs^omeTo you like that m ~a"Sash’', 
tHe~dId~man sai^ and his voice sounded hke a^hant. 
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” Yes”, Judy said, " I’ve felt like that too — I 
don’t mean pohtics l I mean about things commg to 
you m a flash ” 

And from where she was sitting on the ledge she 
looked up to me, standmg with my hands crossed and 
leanmg on the rail 

“ Look at it”, the old man said “ The city 
It’s asleep ” 

I turned and looked at it agam — the big city with 
its httle men 

“ And they’re dancmg here,” the old man said 
” Don’t you dance ? ” Judy sweetly asked 
“ My dear — ^for fifteen years I’ve never wanted 
to dance I dance, but I've never wanted to Today 
when I saw you dance with Beh, I thought I’d come 
up and ask you You renunded me of someone 
I knew Not the face Just your youth — ^the way 
you moved, the way your hair falls, even the way you 
smile ” 

” Why didn’t you ? ” Judy qmcldy said 
“ No — ^not now If I danced with you, I’d have 
to dance with my wife and her sister and then I’d be 
presented with a list my wife carries with her m her 
brain , aU worked out m the order of precedence and 
my evenmg would not be the same Some day when 
I see you two alone, I wfll ” 

“ Will you remember that ? ” Judy asked 
“ I will ”, the old man confidently rephed 
And my eyes wandered at that tune to the 
entrance to the loggia which was far away and I 
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thought I saw a face I had seen somewhere 
before. lie wor e wh ite hgl^it chwn d(ir^ \yhic\i were 
like creased jodlipiirs and a black coat which buttoned 
at the top— half-Iiidian, half-huntmg Bnlliant 
buttons shone on its black surface and looked from 
afar like diamond nuggets which they probablj^ weie 
He was short and stocky of build, and Ins face shone 
from where he was with a grease which covered his 
face and he bulged all over like onl}^ those who’ve lived 
on the fat of the land He laughed with a cackle 
which could be heard across the gentle murmur of 
voices m that mterval m which the band did not 
play and he talked to Beh as he came along, 
still sliinmg with grease and sweat, still cackling like 
a brute 

I knew I’d seen that face before and I stiamed 
my e3^es to see it closer, and as mj'’ hand fell b}'' my 
side, I felt it grasped by Judy who was sitting at m}^ 
feet and she held it tight as if she was afraid I looked 
at her and her face was stiU Now it was devoid 
of all expression, betra3’’mg one emotion which was fear. 
I quickly looked back at the man m the black coat 
and the cJmmdars and agam at Judy and she nodded 
her head to me and I was stiU unable to connect the 
I tned to thmk qmckly while the old man 
smoked and looked down on the city which was 
asleep And I remembered Maxme’s and the fat, 
perspinng Bania m the sharkskm suit at the gala 
night and how Judy had changed when she saw him 
come and a few thmgs she said then And I held 
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jTid3'’s hand tight to tell her without words she need 
not be afraid 

It was then that something made the old man 
turn round in his chair, perhaps because of the silence 
or perhajK because of lie change in Jud3'’s face And 
m a moment he shouted “ Beh ”, and Beh saw hun 
and was moYing towards us with the fet, perspiring 
Bania m the blach coat and cluvn'dars To us the 
old man said “ I am supposed to be dancing atten- 
dance on him That’s what I am here for He’s 
dosmg a deal with us So help me out ” 

And Beh arrived with the Bama, who put out a 
pav and said “ Ah ! There 3'ou are. Sir Udul ” 

" Good evenmg. Your Highness”, the old man 
rephed and shook hands “ These are mir fnends”, 
he added, turning towards us His Highness nodded 
afiabty to me and then at Judy with equal grace and 
then looked at her as if he had suddenly noticed her 
face and his expression changed and he nodded again, 
this time somewhat gruffly And Judy kept seated 
and looked down and turned her face awa3* to the city 
“Let’s get a dnnk ”, I said to Judy, makmg an 
excuse to break away. 

“ Oh, no ! ” His Highness quickly retorted "Don’t 
make me feel you’re going awa3- because I came ” 

“ Not at all ”, I rephed, “ we’ve been wantmg to 
have a drink ” 

" That’s easil3’’ arranged,” Beh unfortunately' 
interrupted, “ I’ll get them for 3'ou ” And he darted 
away before I could say a word 
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" Well, Sir Udul ", His Highness said without 
any point 

“ I wondered whether you’d come You were 
so late " 

" Yes, I did not have the mtention of brmgmg my 
presence here”, he said m his* awful pigeon Enghsh 
on which had been grafted a drawl, “ but I am mten- 
sely happy to have done so Much that I would have 
missed " . 

And he broke out mto the cackle agam 

" After all that is the spice of hfe — variety and 
women and surprise,” His Highness cackled all over 
agam 

“ Yes, of course”, the old man pohtely said but 
didn’t really mean it 

“ Is that not so. Dee ^ ” His Highness said, 
addressmg himself to Judy And the old man knitted 
his brow, surpnsed that the Bania knew Judy, but he 
did not show except to me what had passed through 
his imnd I was anxious and a httle afraid of what 
Judy would say Without lookmg up and without 
emotion m her voice, she rephed “ I suppose so ’’ 

" By the way ”, the old man smartly mterrupted, 
“ there are some people who wanted to meet you. 
Your Highness Asked me to mtroduce them to you 
when you came Shall we go ? ” 

Perhaps Sir Udul betrayed a httle too much that 
a change was necessary, for the Bama was adamant 
and coldly rephed " They shall wait I am m no 
hurry So far I have got ever3rtlung I want m life. 
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I ytU get it. The^’' can wait They all want only my 
money m the end ” 

“ That’s ungenerous of 3’ou/’ the old man 
retorted. “ There are so man}* nice people in this 
world, I am only just beginning to meet ” And as 
he said th^e last words he looked at Jud3% stiU sittmg 
on the ledge and looking morosely down 

But the brute did not repty. He merely cacMed 
agam. 

Quickl3’^ Jud3’' got up and said to me . Tm not 
feehng well Let’s go.” 

“ Not well ? ” His Highness said in a peculiar 
sort of way. “ Too bad, 3'ou feel sick when 3'ou see 
me — ^the man who has ” 

Jud3’’ gave a strangled scream which drowned 
his last words and she dropped like a log at my feet. 

“ Judy Judy ”, I said, holding her up 

” Please quickl3’’ ”, I said to Sir Udul, " she has fainted. 
Some cold water, quickly ” But before the old man 
could move, Beh was on the scene, tr ailin g a Goan 
behind him He saw Judy on the floor and rushed 
asking : “ What's happened ? WLat’s happened ? ” 

He knelt down beside her and felt her pulse. 
“ Get me some water ”, I said. 

And the old man picked up a jug from the Goan’s 
tray and I sprinkled the iced water on Jud3-’s face and 
she moved just a little. 

“ Is she all right ? ” the old man’s voice said. 

“ She’U be ah right,” I rephed. 

“ But what happened ? ” Beh persisted. And 
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when I didn’t reply, he looked ii]) at the Banm in the 
black-coat and at the old man, who asked me again 
wth an anxious iing m his voice “ Is she all nght^ ” 
“ She’ll come to— in a minute ”, and I spnnkled 
more watci on hci face. 

" Blit what happened ? ” Beh said once again. 
It vas then that I heard the old man's voice 
” I think you were disgusting ” And Beh looked up 
and saw the old man, his hands in his pockets, 
facing the Bania four-square " No gentleman would 
have said that to any girl I think you were 
disgusting ” 

But His Highness merely cackled with laughter 
" I don't think it funny,” Sir Udul said in a 
firmer tone " I think you are ill-bred ” 

“ But she is just an ordmar3% cheap. .”, 
His Highness cackling replied 

He hadn’t finished, when Beh stood up and get- 
tingthe measure of him, said with dignity but firmness 
" Get out of my house, Your Highness ” 

” I beg your pardon”. His Highness retorted with 
pompous arrogance, taking offence 

"You heard me. Your Higliness, get out of my 
house If I have to say it once more. I’ll shout so 
loud, the w'hole party wiU hear me ” 

Beh grabbed hold of the fat Bama’s coat near 
the nuggets that were diamond buttons, and shook 
him, and chewing his words, said "And if ever you 
utter a w'ord about this girl agam, or say another 
word to anyone else and I hear about it, I’ll bash 
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your face m Understand ? I’ll bash your face 
in ” And Beh shook that bloated piece of ugly 
humanity, which toppled like a blanc-mange jell)'^ 
" I’U bash your face m,” Beh repeated,” My God, 
I swear it", and he shook off the fat brute like you 
shake off dirt 

” You’ll be sorry for this, Buda And our 
busmess relations are at an end ” 

And again Beh caught hold of him and repeated, 
shoivmg a clenched first " Understand ^ I’U bash 
your face m, you swme i ” 

His Highness was taken a trifle by surprise It 
was obvious from the way he fumbled for his words 
He merely puUed down his coat, swung around and 
disappeared doivn the loggia, through the entrance 
from where he came 

“ Phew”, the old man said, as the fat, greasy 
brute went away and wiped his nose ivith his hand- 
kerchief and phewed again ” I never did like the 
idea of associatmg with him ” 

Beh bent down agam and Judy had gradual!}^ 
come to Her eyes flickered and she looked round 
“ HeUo, sweetness Feel better ^ ” Beh asked 
“ Where is he ^ ” she enquired, frightened 
“ Don’t worry, Judy,” Beh rephed, “he'U never 
bother you agam ” 

And Judy looked aU round and caught the old 
man’s eye and he bent down from his chair and smiled 
at her and she said to him - “ It comes and goes m a 
flash,” and she lay quiet agam, prostrate on the floor 



CHAPTER NINE 

N o ONE else from the party saw or heard of what 
took place on the balcony Wlien Judy was con- 
scious again, we took her into Beh’s study, where she 
rested for a while on the divan, looking hke a large 
white-ant m a room full of books She was a little 
uncomfortable and continually repeated half to her- 
self and half to Beh “ I shouldn’t have come, I 
shouldn’t have come,” and she asked me more than 
once to take her home 

Once Beh said “ Don’t say that Judy It’s I 
who should apologize to you for the behaviour of my 
guests ” 

Once, too, the old man who had followed us mto 
the room, biingmg with him Judy’s handbag, which laj^ 
on the balcony floor, said ” Listen child, the world 
IS fuU of dirty, odious people You must never let 
them hurt you You must look forward, Judy — to 
the future And on your way to a new happmess, 
you must not stop to look behind ” 

But aU this was of little use, because Jud}" just 
wanted to get home 

And I decided that would be best 
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Judy wanted to leave the party quietly and so we 
didn’t go through the loggia, but smuggled ourselves 
out by another way, through the bedroom adjoming the 
study, to go downstairs where the two-seater was 
waiting for us Beh and the old man came to leave 
us and as we were about to move away, Beh said to 
Judy “ Come agam, Judy My home is always 
open to my fnends ” 

She was stiU m a sort of daze and kept brushmg 
her hair back with her hands, and now and agam she 
would take her handkerchief to her eyes, but I didn’t 
thmk she was crymg There was not much I could 
say either, and as we moved out, I waved to Beh and 
the old man and they knew that my silent greetmg 
was best under the circumstances 

As the two-seater purred out of the compound, 
Judy darted for my arm, leant her head on my 
shoulder and I heard her say in a fnghtened tone 
“ Don’t leave me, Nmeteen Hundred ” And I lifted 
my left hand off the steenng wheel and put my arm 
round her and with my shoulder I hfted her chm and 
brought it near to me and kissed her cold shivenng 
face 

“ Judy, you’re cold and perspired ” 

“I’m not feehng too good ’’ 

” Let me take you to a doctor ” 

“ Take me to the garret It’s closer And I’ll 
be aU right after a while ” 

I felt her hands and they were going cold 
“ Judy I ” I loudly exclaimed, “ Judy i ” 
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And ver}’" feebly she said something I couldn’t 
hear. Her bodj^ was getting limp and hei hands 
and forehead were cold with sweat I stepped on the 
pedal and shot through the darkness at Tireakneck 
speed to the garret and as I approached it I noticed 
a hght m the flat of Dr Fehx D’ Souza and his pmk 
and white striped pyjamas could just be seen stretch- 
ed V-shaped across his easy-chair 

“ Doctoi,” I yelled out, "Doctor D ’ Souza ’’ 

And the p5r]amas stirred and the figure of a man 
stood up, a book m his hand and he leant over the 
verandah rail and a voice was heard saymg 
" mo IS that ? ’’ 

“ Doctor, just come down for a moment. 
Qmckly With some smellmg-salts ’’ 

" Omght ’’ the voice said 

In a few moments he was dovm and we laid Judy 
flat on the seat of the car and the doctor cracked a 
cube of Amyl Nitnte, which he vnapped m a hand- 
kerchief and Judy stirred almost as soon as it was 
put to her nostrils and she looked round a httle 
perplexed 

" Don’t worry, Judy, ’’ I said, "it’s only the 
doctor " 

" Where are we ^ ’’ 

“ Home — my garret, Judy I’U take 5^ou 
upstairs ” 

Yes, we must take her upstairs soon,’’ the 
doctoi said 

Come, Judy,” I said, "catch hold of me round 
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the neck I’ll cair^^ 3’’ou upstairs ” 

“ No,” she said, “no, you mustn’t I’U walk ” 

“ She shouldn't walk,” the doctor mterrupted 
“ Of course not, doctor Come on, Judj'^ ” 

I hfted her out of the car, while the doctor 
fetched the bag and switched the hghts out and I 
earned her slowty up the two and a half flights of 
staus to the garret and laid her frail bod}’’ on the bed 

And the doctor stiU in his pink and white pj’^amas, 

and "With his gold-mnmed spectatcles, sat down beside 
her and he took her pulse 

“ \¥hat happened ^ ” he said after a while 
I explamed bnefl\* that she was upset and that 
she famted at a part}^ and again in the car 

“ There’s nothmg wrong,” he said to Judy, 
“ Just a httle exhaustion Or an emotional upset, 
perhaps But one must be careful You’ll have to 
be qmet and rest Better if j’ou slept here tomght ” 
He said this m the most ordinar}’’, matter of fact 
way, speaking hke a medical man rather than an 
inverted prude 

“ Can 3-0U do that ^ ” he continued m that same 
medical tone, addressmg his question to Jud}' as 
much as to me 

" Would 5^ou hke to do that ? ” I asked her, 
because I knew that more than anything else she 
should be allowed to do as she felt Probably she’d 
like to be ■with Johrune, I thought 
“ Yes,” she meeklv rephed 

“ That’s mce,” the doctor mter\’’ened, smihng at 
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her, “don’t worry about an 5 rthing I’m just down 
below and you can send for me at any time of the 
night Don’t worry I thmk you’re a little upset 
rU go down and get you a dose of somethmg 
to dnnk and you’ll feel much better after that ’’ 

But Judy lay qmetly and nodded 
Dr Felix D’ Souza got up, pulled down his night- 
coat a httle as if to apologize for his attire and went 
out 

I followed him to the door 

At the landing he paused “ Is there any reason 
for her famtmg ? ’’ 

“Yes, doctor, she has been upset ’’ 

“ I just wanted to know as a doctor Noth mg 

else IS there I mean, anythmg physically 

wrong to worry about ^ ’’ 

I laughed a httle 

“ No, doctor, it’s not a baby she’s expectmg, if 
that’s what you mean ’’ 

“ That’s ail I wanted to know But even so, 
it would be better if she stayed with 57’ou You 
shouldn’t let her go, if that is possible ’’ 

“ I’ll keep her here doctor ’’ 

“ From what I can see it’s her nerves that have 
been shattered If not taken care of, she’U have a 
bad breakdown Then it will take months She’s 
^§^y"Stning, sensitive — even though as a person 
she s outwardly placid The type of the girl that 
keeps too much withm her till it bursts I don’t 
want to mterfere in your affairs, but if you could shov'^ 
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her some kmdness and be gentle to her, there’s no other 
medicme that would be as good She’s sad I can 
see that I thmk she needs careful lookmg after and 
nourishment of the nght sort She shouldn’t worry 
The atmosphere round her should not be one of 
struggle as it seems to be now Am I right ? ” 

“Yes, you’re nght ’’ 

“ I didn’t say this to her because I didn’t know 
whether you’d care to take the responsibihty ’’ 
“ There’s no responsibihty I wouldn’t take ’’ 
Yes, that’s what I wanted to know You 
make my task much easier Now I’ll go down and 
get her a httle stimulant to put her nght I’m 
commg up agam ’’ 

Ashe went down I said, “And doctor your fee^’’ 
But he rushed down the stairs wavmg lus hand 
“ No fee ’’ 

I didn’t like to pursue that pomt ]ust then, so I 
came back to Judy and sat by her bedside She was 
wide awake, her eyes now sparkhng But the rest 
of her was tired She seemed to have given up the 
stniggle — the struggle for her happmess, the struggle 
for the future Physically at least she was dead beat 
and I thmk mentally too she felt the same 
Judy — do 370U feel any better now ^ ’’ 

She smiled at me and with a flicker of the eyes 
she answered ‘Yes’ 

“ Wouldn’t you hke to say somethmg to me ? ’’ 
She opened her eyes wide, looked blankly at the 
ceiling and put a hand over her head In the other 
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she held mine and caressed it “I love you, Nmeteen 
Hundred I love you as I’ve never loved before ” 

" Yes, Judy darhng I know it . 

“ I want you so much for m5^elf ” 

“ And haven’t you got me ^ I’m here All 
of me ” 

"Not enough ’’ 

" No one else has any claim on me, Judy ’’ 

" No one ? ’’ she qmckly jumped on the word. 

" No one ’’ 

" Not even yourself ^ ’’ she asked senously 

“Not much,’’ I smiled 

" But I want you — aU of you — ^near me alwa}^ — 
with me — close to me — ^mside of me — body and soul 
I want it all ’’ 

She bit her lowei hp, then turned over and hid 
her face m the pillows She took my hand close to 
her heart and then to her face and kissed it and even 
bit it shghtly hke a dog does with affection 

How beautiful she looked — a picture m white, 
against which contrasted her hau, which were hke 
black flax Yes, beautiful even as she lay, face 
downwards and on her stomach, her frail slopmg 
back, thmnmg down from the shoulders to a dehcate, 
shapely waist And then a gentle upward curve 
hke a molehill, with hips that were shaped but didn’t 
bulge, till they merged — shoulders, waist, bod}?", 
bottom, hips and all into a delicateness of her legs Y ou 
felt hke stoopmg down and lassmg her httle bod3'' 
from the back of her neck to the tips of her toes 
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“ Judy, my beautiful little Judy,” I said to 
myself I thmk I was afraid of sa3ung it louder 

Perhaps it was as well, because the next moment 
the doctor knocked at the door and I asked him to 
come m From afar I could sniff a pungent aromatic 
smell hke that of hqmd ammonia which the 
doctor brought with him m a small glass measure 
and gave to Judy 

He felt her pulse agam and asked how she felt 
and Judy told him she felt better 

“ Now you stop wonymg and relax That’s 
most important ” 

” Thank you doctor You are very kind ” 

" That’s the essence of my profession — though 
some of my learned brothers have forgotten it Yes, 
yoimg lady, I am always at your service, whenever 
you want me You needn’t hesitate to rmg my bell 
at any hour of the night It’s aU I hve for now 
To be of some service to humamty We took that 
vow twenty-five years ago My wife and L We’ve 
kept it Yes, I feel happy when I can do somethmg. 
WeU, good mght God bless you ” 

I saw the doctor to the door Agam I asked him 
about his fee, but agam he emphatically refused 
“ But, doctor, I can afford it I would also feel 
easier about askmg you agam ” 

” My friend”, he said, ” if I had charged my fees 
throughout these twenty-five years I would have had 
a house of my own and I would have had a few cars 
and consultmg rooms m smart buildmgs, but I would 
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have done httle for m\^elf and less for hnmanit}^ 
Don’t argue this httle point You must go back 
to her ” 

" All nght, doctor, thanks for 3^our kmdness ” 

“ Let me know if I can be of an}^ further use 
Don’t hesitate, good-night ” 

And qmckl}’’ down the stairs he ran along, 
this httle old gentleman m his pmk-stnped p5qamas 
and gold-rimmed spectacles, pit-pattmg vnth his 
slippers as he went down And I came back to JudjL 
" Do 3’ou want me to fetch an3’thmg for 3^ou 
Some clothes, or Jolinnie, or ser\’’ant woman 

" No, it’s not necessar3’ I’ve alread3^ told her 
that I would not be home She’s been mth me 
ever smce Johnnie was bom, so I can trust her ” 

" I tlimk 3^ou’re sweet I hke 3’ou when 3^ou 
talk hke that ” 

“ No, I’m ashamed of m37self,” she co3d3^ said 
“ Ashamed ^ ” 

“ Don’t ask me any more Come to me, I want 
3^ou so much Take off this vTetched dinner jacket 
and lend me sometlung of 3^ours to wear ” 

I got up and from the cupboard I fetched her 
the pan* of dark blue silk p3qamas, which Beh 
and Sum had given to me for m3'' last birthda3'^, and 
which I never had the heart to wear On the pocket 
were m3'' imtials embroidered m red silk and all 
down the side of the p3qamas there was a httle red 
pipmg to match 

It was this sort of pair m which Pnanf'^might 
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have gone to \asit Helen of Troy, or which the late 
Mr Mark Anthony might have worn as he chmbed np the 
water pipe mto Cleopatra’s bedroom, the sort of pair m 
which httle girls would have liked to see j\'Ir Robert 
Taylor, the sort of pair a company-director bought to 
keep a " busmess” week-end appomtment, different 
from the coarse pmk-stnped cotton pair of Dr Fehx 
D’Souza, the sort of pirjama suit m which I should 
have appeared myself to pa}^ homage for the first 
tune to the temple that was Judy 

But I preferred that Judy should have them and 
that I appeared as I normally did m the plam colour- 
less thm cotton fabrics of my country’s textile nulls 
Mdien I came out of the bathroom, changed, I saw 
Jud}^ standmg up m the dark silk p3']amas, amused at 
herself because the sleeves were much too long for her 
and the legs of the p3^amas trailed along the 
ground and the coat almost touched her knees 
She flapped her arms round her bod}^ 

“ I feel hke a scare-crow,” she said 
“ You’re not frightening me away ” 

“ K I did I’d take them off ” 

“ Jud^^ ' YTiat thmgs 3’’ou’re sa3ang ” 

“ I feel so happ3^ I can't help it ” 

And I picked her up and put her on the bed and 
lay next to her 

“You know you should he quiet Relax, that’s 
what the doctor said ” 

“ Tell me, Nmeteen-Hundred, 3nu haven’t said a 
word about what happened tonight Does it matter 
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what IVe been ? For a moment I thoughtFd lost you 
“ No, Judy, there are certam feehngs that don't 
]ust switch on and off What you are, I love, Judy 
What's happened to you makes what you are, more 
fascmatmg In you is embodied a spirit of struggle 
which attracts me towards you It is this inner 
attraction that will never die ” 

I was lymg on my back as I said this Judy who 
was beside me was restmg her head on her raised hand 
and watchmg me mtently as if she was foUowmg 
every twitch of my bps She didn’t mterrupt me as 
I spoke and when I finished, grazed her cheek agamst 
mme, her hair fallmg all over my face, soft black hair, 
shoulder-long, and with her eyes closed she felt with 
her lips for mme, like a novice fumblmg with brafile 
and when she found them she paused like a pilgrim 
before it enters the shrme and m that moment a new 
chord struck m me and all music of the soul poured 
out of this oral fount from which spouted the germ 
of love 

I turned a httle — towards her 

She gripped my head, my ear, brmgmg me closer, 
closer to her, tiU it must have hurt My aims almost 
instmctively went round her and with the touch her 
whole body ht up m one flammg passion and it 
trembled hke a body does m fright or m pam or m 
love Tightly she had closed her eyes and as she 
kissed she sighed and I could feel from beneath the 
dark blue silk coat her firm breasts heave m an achmg 
hollowness of wantmg, tfil her hps tore apart and 
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Softly they muttered somethmg and I could hear her 
voice whisper mto my ear “ Take me ” 

And her hand moved to unbutton my coat tdl 
it shpped mside, round my waist and touched the 
warmth of my flesh and I could feel her finger-nails 
as she dug them mto my flesh And I felt for her, 
where my own mitials were, above her heart, over the 
left breast, first with the dark blue silk between us 
and then when there was no silk but smooth warm 
flesh which tightened even more to the touch and a 
current more vivid than electncity passed through 
her, the tension of her body crystalhzmg mto 
ripeness, like an ulcer just waitmg to be lanced and 
gradually there was less and less silk around her 
and more of that smooth satm flesh 

Then the pfllows sank down and the mattress 
3uelded to her form 

Her shoulders, her waist, her hips, her legs pressed 
agamst the softness of the down And I searched for 
those unfathomed depths m which had been written 
the whole history of man And I found that achmg 
hollowness of wantmg withm her and with the findmg 
two achmg tensions merged mto one another Her 
thm hps came qmckly back to mme and the rest of the 
world was shut out from that oneness which was ours 
“ Judy, my Judy”, I almost breathed mto her 
“ Yes, darhng ” 

“ Judy ” 

“ Yes— Yes— Y-e-s ” 

And m the ecstasy of oneness we stayed clmgmg 
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to that wanting we both felt for each other — a wanting 
that grew mth each moment like a sonata accelerat- 
ing with each gatheiing movement, building up one 
smgle theme till ever^ smew of our two bodies reached 
that pitch and that depth towards winch we were 
moving and towards that moment which could have 
been all eternit}^ 

“ Jud37 ' ” I said once agam as I felt that whole 
sonata strum out of me m a few breatliless moments. 
And time, like our love, stood still And Judy relaxed 
— as Dr D’ Souza had said 

There she lay by my side, her ej^es closed, her 
hands hmp by her side, breathmg a little hea\aty, the 
curve of her neck a little stramed and her lips betraj^- 
uig the anguish of her soul Her body was at ease as 
if it had been rubbed with the balm of Gilead Then 
I watched her eyes flicker and she opened them and 
looked at me And from what seemed a great 
distance, compared with the closeness of a few 
moments ago, she said in a tired little voice " You’ve 
taken all of me I've nothmg more to give ” And 
I lifted my head a little and rested it on the palm of 
m\ hand and looked at this little woman tliat la\ 
liefore mo — this little girl I first saw m tlie blue, 
))! lilted cotton dress — this little girl that used to gaze 
at the stai*s 

“ You mustn’t think always of giMiig, Jndi 
lake aKo something from life " 

“ To a woman it’s the giving that is the greatest 
leeling I hat's what I’xe been lume to tell \on 
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I’ve never given before like I’ve given now That’s 
where the present is different from the past A 
woman is not always touched with every physical 
touch I don’t know whether you understand me 
Nineteen Hundred ” 

“I do, my sweet You don’t have to tell me ” 

“ Have you known so many women before ^ ” 

“ It’s not the number that matters or gives a man 
his experience It’s the depth of feehng — the inten- 
sity of each affau The more a man has loved and the 
more he has felt, the more capable is he of lovmg It 
shapes his attitude, it forms his sense of values It 
mtensrfies his feehngs It casts a speU of what might 
otherwise be just another affair It sort of becomes 
a vital part of his life without which the rest of his 
hvmg would be disjomted and would lack coherence 
Som^unes to o it takes the place of a faith that is lost — 
fait h which m olden days used to find a medium ^o f 
expi ^ssion m rehgion^ nationahty, country These 
we re once the symbols o f God — the only conscious 
fo^ ms we understood Gradually these forms have 
d ied KehgionTAVith the cumbersome ntual m which 
it is ^enveloped, w ith its hide-b ound, caste-bound, 
orth pdox-boun d mterpre tation appeals less'~snd~less 
to t he sensitive man. Nationality is now no more a 
stableuiea The world we hve m is unhappy because 
of to o ihuctL~ nat ionahty The re only remam s one’s 
cou ntry and even that is denied to half the world So 
what remams ? The few mdividuals that meet by 
chance, by fate, by accident to hve together a few 
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bnef moments— sometimes moie if they are lucky 
and if circumstances or environment or temperament 
do not part tliem earlier— m winch if they find that 
common denominator which is aftei all the ultimate 
solution of the world’s happiness, then at least for the 
time tliey are together they’ve found that faith which 
can sustam them through the darkest hour Each 
man finds his faith m Ins owm way as I have found 
it with j^ou, Judy Yes, daihng, I sound strange, 
don't I ? ” 

“ You know. Nineteen Hundred, it’s very funny 
but you’re saying something I've been wanting to sa)^ 
for so long, only I didn’t know how to say it 
One day long before I met you when I was very sad 
and fed up vith my life, vuth the givmg up of my bodj^ 
so much that it became difficult to hold on to m}^ 
soul, I said to myself that the day I find, if ever I did, 
that other feelmg which I had denied myself, even if 
it was for a short while. I’d wear a little gold cross on 
a cham round my neck Tonight when I told you 
that I had nothmg more to give I told myself that I’d 
wear that cross, which even as a child m the convent 
where I was educated I adored I used to see it hang 
on long chams on the nuns that taught me first how to 
read As a child I often told my mother I wanted a 
cross, but she said it wasn’t necessary, and if I felt 
rehgious I should go to church on Sundays But 
I didn’t want to go to church on Sundays I wanted 
the cross To me it said somethmg all the time — 
something that was personal only to me When I was 
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alone I wanted to play with it in my hands and I was 
happy even though there was no special reason for 
bemg so That was when I was a child, but no one 
encouraged the idea and I let it remam m the back of 
my mmd always waitmg for a day to come when I’d 
wear it round mj^ neck — ^a small one which no one 
would see, not hke what the nuns wore ” 

" Shah I give you that cross ? ” 

“ Yes, I was gomg to ask you for it anyway 
You said I should take sometlimg from life ” 

"Yes, Judy — this is only the beginmng I want 
you to have so much from hfe So much ’’ 

And I bent over her, still limp but \wth her hands 
now behmd her head, and kissed her bps with the same 
reverence as I’d have kissed the Cross To me she 
was the Cross — a tmy httle cross maybe But she also 
had bled that man, her man, her httle man Johnnie^ 
should hve What else was there m the Cross ^ 

“ Play some music for me, darhng Play it as 
you did last tune when I feU asleep ’’ 

“You remember that ? ’’ 

" Yes, it was the Ave Mana ’’ 

I got up and shpped on my black dressmg-gmvn 
with the red dragon on the pocket I had not heard 
any music on my radio smce that night when Judy 
first came to the garret But only news, news, news 
News from war fronts, news of the varymg fortunes 
of those that were engrossed m this grapphng struggle 
for hfe and death News of the Middle East, from 
that desert strand where men fought with them last 
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breath to gam some stategic position in Solium, 
Tobruk or Abyssmia Or from the Arab land through 
which on camelback had once passed the genius of 
Lawence News of tins war — ^fought by one side 
for lebensramn and peace and by the other side 
for democracy and peace The war for peace, m 
fact * These news buUetms were the funeral 
marches of our modem composers — the men of ' 
the Hood, the men of Dunkirk, the men who died 
m the huge craters of Crete That was the music of 
this generation — ^the music we were destined to hear 
Music that was written on the casualty hsts, the dead 
bemg th^ flats and the wounded with theu anguished 
cry bemg the sharps 

Yes, this was the music of our generation 

But this was no time for music hke that This 
was the time for the music of love or more correctly 
the music of afterlove 

Limp music 

Of tired viohns, whose strmgs had lost their 
brittle tone 

Of a piano that only played a base 

Of a melody which seemed lonesome because of a 
lost accompaniment The melody of a sorrow that 
filled the heart — a sorrow that was akm to joy because 
of that filling 

Perhaps there was no such music But I fondled 
with the knob of the radio till I heard some woman’s 
voice faintly smg 

And I tiled to get it clearer, but it faded awa}?- 
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I GOT up early next morning Judj^ was still asleep 
On the bed she laj^ huddled m dark blue 
pyjamas Outside on the terrace I could see across 
the sk}^ a flicker of the nsmg sun The cit3^ still much 
asleep, was awakemng with the daism Along the 
long road could be seen the first signs of hfe — ^the 
workman on his way, the red trail of an earl}^ mommg 
bus movmg agamst the background of green and 
gre^J^ So life began each da^^ m\'he big cit}? Onl}^ 
toda}’’ I was on the terrace to iv§jtch it begmmng 

I sat on a cane chair and stretched m}’’ limbs 
Occasionallj’- I would yawn and breathe iiuthe early 
mommg air, unmixed with dust and smelhng shghtl)^ 
of the sea In a httle while, the chichs would be 
doim as was the custom of the garret and across this 
world that day at mj^ feet would fall a curtam wluch 
Mould drive me mto a seclusion all my oivn And 
then the street below^ me would change to one m 
Seville or London or Pans or vfiatever place I might 
have been dreammg of at that moment 

For once I had upset the calculations of the Pir — 
both m the tune for serinng cofiee and m the quantity 
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of it And as I thought of the Pir’s entry, I got up 
and put a sheet over the little figure in the dark blue 
pyjamas, leaving only Judy’s face and her jet black 
hair to be seen against the whiteness of the pillows 
and sheets Then I stepped out agam on the terrace 
and as I settled dorni to gaze at the pale blue sky, I 
heard the rattle of doors and of bolts being moved 
and the figure of the Pir came across the flat He 
was looking straight at me as he came out and never 
once at the covered figuie on the bed, which he must 
have noticed 

He earned no coffee-tray 

His pace was hurned, his face agitated, his 
countenance severe He came and stood before me 
speecliless 

I missed the smile with which he was accustomed 
to greet me each morning — the salaam which was his 
manner of first greetmg I waited for him to speak 
He appeared confused He muttered mcoherent 
words like ‘pilaw' and ‘thanks’ and when I asked him 
what he was tr3ang to say, he pulled himself together 
and told me almost wnth tears m his eyes that the 
Khoja lady who stayed below was dead 

“ Dead > ” I said loudly to myself 

He explamed that the servants found her 
asleep when thej?' entered the flat to sweep the 
floor Usually she would be up while it was stfll dark 
and say her prayers on her sacred piece of carpet and 
sip her mommg tea, which she was accustomed to 
make herself Today she was unusually late and as the 
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woman serv^’ant looked m the room, the Khoja lad}^ 
was found peacefully at rest both m body and m soul 

It was difficult for me to register an 3 ’^ feehng 
except of surprise I had never laid my eyes on 
this old lady, and of her existence I was hardl}^ aware 
except on da^^s of the festival, when I would hear 
the chatter of conversation and the swish-swish of foot 
wear the mght before, she had sent me a dish of 

pilaw, a fnendlj^ gesture that was to be her first and 
last — a gesture which I could never reciprocate, nor 
could I ever find the motive which prompted her to 
make the first move m what nught have been an 
exchange of neighbour^ courtesies Alone, this 
lonely soul had hved Alone, she had passed awa}^ 
with no fnend nor relative at her bedside Without a 
struggle, without a tear 

The Pit told me that he recollected her conver- 
sation with him when he went down to acknowledge 
her gift on my behalf and how, when he had told her 
that I, his master, would thank her m the mo rnin g, she 
had said m a mysterious, cjmical sort of waj* 

“ There will be no need to thank me — ^tomorrow ” 

Perhaps it meant nothmg Perhaps it did 
Onl}’^ the Khoja lad}?^ would really know 

The Pit asked for leave to attend the funeral to 
be able to shoulder the co ffin , for though she was 
3- ^ ^oja and he was a Sunm Ij^Iuslim, t hese were mere 
v ariations of the same fundamental idea — an idea 
based on Islam and stan dmg for the brotherhood of 
man It was a brotherhood that~ beheved in the 
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unity of praj^er, the common shaimg of sonovv, the 
eatmg off the same plate and this behef was mspiied by 
the idea of the oneness of man And as he explamed 
the theory of his lehgion to me, I _wondered whether 
the unity pleached by Islam was not a unity that 
co mpnsed thela^r unity that was man, or wheth er 
it was an isolated unity that excluded all othei hfe 
from it winch was not based on the Islaimc idea 
What was it m Islam that bound two total strangers 
m a bond to share gnef, to share food and to unite 
m player ^ It was, he said, a faith he could not 
translate And then I asked lum if he would have 
lent Ins hand to my biei — I, who was not of Ins faith, 
not of his rehgion and qmckl}’’ he rephed that 
he wo uld give his sho ulder for th e carrymg of any dead 
manvdiat^ev^ Ins rehgion, if the dead marr’s 
reh gion permitted hi ni._scLJ:o„dQ. ~~ 

There was soraethmg beautifully smcere m what 
he said As I hstened to him, I saw the boundaries 
of ^caste, creed an^ rehgion fade^w^ llns 
was the ‘com mon man of m}^ country?’ — the man 
that ciaimedlio particular corner ot the eartu as Ins 
ow n, ~the man who Imew no communal ba mer, the 
man wh o only spoke m terms ol 'fellow men And I 
thduglfrof those greaFIiiies of the mystic Doinie, who 
said 

“ Ao man is an island, entire of itself , eve}y man 
IS a piece of the continent, a part of the main, 
if a clod, he washed away by the sea, Ewope 
IS the less, as well as if a promonioiy were. 
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05 -well as if a manoj of thy friends or of 
tJmie own were , any man's death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in mankind; and 
therefore never send to know foi whom the bell 
tolls , It tolls for thee ” 

Yes, the Kho]a lad5^’s death had diminished me, 
and somethmg mside of me felt the lesser as I heard the 
Pit tell me of her passmg With this thought, the 
Pit left me to fetch the coflee And agam I noticed 
he never turned to see who lay covered on the bed 
I suppose he knew, for he had seen Jud}^ the mght 
before, that I could not be found with someone else 
next mommg. There can be somethmg dignified 
even m an affair, which saves it from bemg mdiscreet 
and immoral — a consistency of affection that makes a 
umon between man and woman more sacred than does 
the spnnkhng of holy water and the utterance of vows 
which are seldom kept. So long as this affection 
existed it was sufficient m the eyes of God, I felt, 
whatever it may have appeared m the eyes of con- 
ventional man. The sanction was the love, the 
wa n t in g, the hollow achmg, the mutual desire, temper- 
ed vith feehng. The sanction of society, however, 
still required the signmg over a cold, dotted line 
Moraht3^ depended so much on the code one followed 
— ^morahty that could never be laid down m a handful 
of hard and fast, hide-bound rules, moraht}’’ that 
depended so much on the mdi\T.dual and the circums- " 
tances of each case You had to be j^^our own judge 
of your morals, and your conscience could be your only 
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guide, even though the punishment doled out to 
you would be accordmg to the standards of society to 
which you belonged and m winch you chose to hve 
Thus m some countnes polygamy was traditional, m 
others they punished bigamy It was hke the way of the 
road Half the world dr ove on the right The oth er 
half d rove on the left and I suppose both were righ t, 
so long as you d id notj^ to merge _the.^t.w.O-jdeas 
You could choose where you wan ted ^o^ live m the 
worldnLCCordmg to the way you wanted to drive 
That oyas_w^_JL_chpse to hve m t he ga^et, b^ohd 
the reach of the city, beyond the world of gossip and 
scandal, beyond the code that was laid down, chapter 
and verse, for the general consumption of the men m 
the city 

Befoie the Pir came back, Judy had stmed m 
bed I could hear her yawn and make strange sounds 
such as one makes on awakenmg 

“ Where are you ^ ” I heard her say 
“ Outside, Judy, on the terrace ” 

And I got up and went to her and sat by her side 
on the edge of the bed 

“ Good morning, httle lady ” 

She nodded her head 
" Remember me ^ ” I said, playfully 
She nodded her head again 
“ Yes ^ ” I asked 

‘ Don’t be rude to me m the mommg,” she 
rephed, yawrung 

" You’re stiU sleepy ” 
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“ I want to sleep for hours more All day, if 
I can And tomorrow and the day after I’m so 
tired ” 

" Up you get,” I said, hftmg her from the 
shoulders, “ and have some coffee first Up . up 
” I’ve got nothmg left m me ” 

“ Not even a drop of hfe, darhng ^ ” 

“ Life, yes You gave me new life But no 
energy Ooh ' That’s all gone ” 

“ The Pit wiU be back agam with some coffee ” 

' “ Has he already seen me here ^ ” 

” Yes, though he pretended he didn’t” 

“ How shockmg • ” 

“ Very shockmg,” I said, puttmg on an air of 
seriousness ” But he’U be more shocked if he sees 
you a second tune ” 

Judy jumped out of bed and I laughed because 
she didn’t know the Pu could not be shocked at all — 
ever He was hke a man who had seen the bombmg 
of London and who would now hardly turn a hau at 
the breakmg of a cracker 

” And,” I added, “he’ll be more shocked if he 
saw you havmg coffee without brushmg your teeth ” 
“ I’d never do that,” Judy protested 
“ I do — sometimes,” I said ” That’s why he’s 
shocked ” 

“ You dirty boy > Let me see ” And she pulled 
my hps apart and exammed my teeth. 

“ You’ve washed,” she concluded “ The tooth- 
paste sbll Imgers ” 
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Am! slu into Hk b.nliiooni and 1 went 

om on llu i' nart 

A's th' Pn laid tin tott»'(-tM\ on llic table, 1 
nntiad tin tun tn)>^ and tin toast-rai Ic, weIl-pob^iu‘d, 
and tin bnti«i and tin inannalad<" '1 he tiav was 
flifunni tn»ni tin on* m »lail\ n''e ainl theie was a 
late «o\<n «»n it jnd\ rann out, wrappint^ a spaie 
<li« .S'>ine-:'«>wai *tf ninn ai**mnl liei and lorikniLt tiniei 
than t\tr in it^ \a''t »\pin*>f Ibi *\es still blinked 
a Inth and Ini hands siu hid <!*•*)> down in tin ‘'idu 
{xjcK* Is Winn sju- <ann on tin t<iia(«. the Pn 
pill hi> h unK t<i^<tini and boW(d in the niannei of a 
ititiu'-Ltr siianol) ditnunt fioni tin otln*i otc.i- 
'=:ion.s on whuh in would sa/aa?/; with one iiand— and 
jiuh soimwhat mstnnti\*‘h did the same Whth- 
ont a wtad the Pn <hsapptaied back to ins end of 
the flat and to his work 

Jiid}' poured out tin* collei* and the Pn tinned up 
ai,'ani, this time with a note on a ti.iy wlncli he said 
came from tin* doetoi down below' He ga\e it to me 
and quickl}' disappear'd I opened llie note and 
lead it aloud “How* is tlie p.itient this morning^ 
Just let her rel.i\ «i.s she wants Nature usually takes 
its course 

"Nature did," Judy mtciru])tcd thougli sliyly 

Bui I continued reading " It's sad about 
the old lady " 

" Wdiich Jadj ? " 

" The Klioja Jad}' dowaistaiis," 1 said "I w*as 
going to tell you about liei " 
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“ Dead ^ ” Judy said 

“ Yes. Judy ” 

“ Poor thing And she was so sweet to us 
Did you know her well ^ ” 

“ No, I never saw her ” 

“ Shouldn't you go dovnstairs and attend the 
funeral or something ? ” 

“ No, Judy There are some people one has 
never seen m life, yet one knows them Like an 
author whose books you’ve read You have your own 
impression of the man from his wntmg Sometimes 
an impression that is more valuable to you than a 
ghmpse of the man himself The glamour of the 
unknown is still fascmatmg This old lady had 
somethmg of that same fascmation for me — somethmg 
I respected, somethmg I beheved to be full of human 
kmdness, tenderness and gentility She never obtruded 

her self upon my life She helped to make this garret 
what I’ve always wanted it to be — a sort of isolated 
retreat into which one allowed no tresspassers She 
respected my code of hvmg, as I did hers We never 
wanted to see each othei because that was not 
important to our mutual existences If we had ever 
met, I know we would have smiled That was my 
conception of her I wouldn’t like to change that 
impression as it probably would if I saw her stretched 
out on the floor, cold and grey and even ugly and I 
might have lost faith m my other visions I would be 
too disillusioned if she turned out to be some- 
what different from my expectations — if she 
turned out to be thm and scraggy whereas I 
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pictuic her to be portly and dignified See what 
I mean ^ ” 

" 1 don’t know Sometimes I don’t understand 
you Sometimes )ou talk and I listen because it is 
beautiful to heai \ ou speak. But when you’ve 
finished and I’xe shaken off the spell of your voice, 
I find there’s little vou’ve said which I remember.” 

V 

” Judy, you make me sound like a gramophone 
record that pla}^ quaint music ” 

" I think I listen to you \wthout thinkmg But 
I like it ” 

" I like it too A man needs most m life that 
some one should listen to him, wlien no one else will ” 
" I'll listen to 3^1 Alva}^ ” 

” You’re sweet,” and I laughed ” You’ie reall}^ 
so very sw'eet ” 

And Jud}'’ poured out some coffee for herself and 
plunged into the silence of the mommg 

As the sun rose and its warm ra3'’s penetrated the 
garret, the bustle of the cit3^ also accelerated Cars 
pulled up one b3'’ one and from them came IClioja 
women with embroidered shppers hke those w^hose 
swish-swTsh I was accustomed to hear on days of the 
festival Moumfull3^ entered the house, while 
the men sat on chairs m row's dowmstairs They 
would greet one another b3' claspmg both hands to 
convey the depth of their gnef or more mtunatety 
III the manner of an Onental embrace One fairly 
elderly man seemed to be the chief recipient of the 
sympathy of the mourners Some hours passed as 
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we watched them come m and fill the ro\v 3 of chairs 
Then I noticed the familiar figure of tlie Pir 111 a Yhite 
slieriDam and a red fez As he approaclied the seated 
assembl5^ the elderty man rose and greeted Imn as he 
had done the others and I understood then the 
meamng of the brotherhood of man 

Then there was a sudden burst of waihng from 
the floor below \^^e could hear the voice of weepmg 
women and the crj^ of a lone voice nsmg above the 
muted wail It was the cr}^ of a jmung woman who 
was callmg to her dead mother Then came the thud 
of feet as the}’^ descended the stairs of the garret The 
men rose m their places and the Khoja lad}’' whom 
I"d ne^"er see, began her last joume}?- from the 
garret — toitvards the big cit}^ where she would be 
laid to rest 

We watched the cortege as it passed b}* — a large 
boxed cofi&n, draped vith a red cloth and covered mth 
white flowers All the men who followed the funeral 
lent a hand m turn as was the i\Ioslem custom and the 
procession entered the long stretch of road on its vn.}* 
to the burial ground m the cit}^ ’ Back to the cit^^ 
she vent Back to the city — this dear old lady, to 
find that lasting peace after death Back to the at\% 
from which dunng her last da5rs she had tried to 
escape Back to the cit}’', which la}^ before us 

" What a wa}^ our love is bom,” Jud}^ said, “that 
m the mommg we wake up to see a fimeral pass ” 

“ But what has that to do vith our love, Jud}^ ^ ” 
“ May be it’s nothing i\Ia3‘ be it’s a wainmg 
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I’m not superstitious I am just afraid Afraid 
like I was of the stars when I leant back in your car 
that first night Afraid as I’ve always been And 
more than evei now ” 

“ Isly darling, don’t s^cy that ” 

“ But that’s how I feel To me, now, Johnnie and 
you are all my hfe It’s what I live for Once it 
was for Johnnie alone Now it’s for the two of you. 
This old lady must have lived for something too 
It s got to come some day or the other That’s what 
fnghtens me Tins knowledge that there’s a destm}?" 
agamst winch jmu cannot fight ” 

“ Judy < ” 

" No,” she mtemipted " Take me back to 
Johnnie He’ll be all alone, my poor kid He cnes 
for me sometimes Sillj'^ child ' ” 

And for the first time I saw tears run down her 
cheeks and she qmcklj^ took m}’- handkercluef and 
vnped her face and added "I’m siU}^ too I need 
5^ou as much as he needs me ” 

" Come on, I’U take you back and you’U feel 
much better ” 

" You’re not angr}^ are 3^ou ^ ” 

" Angrj? — ^\Mth j^ou ^ Could I be ^ ” 

" Then ^^ou’U come for me agam Fetch me from 
Maxme’s I’m working there tins evemng ” 

" Of course, I wall I’ll take Johnnie for a drive 
if 3^ou want ” 

" Oh no ' Not without me ” 

" Can’t 3^ou trust me ^ ” 
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" No, it’s not that But the t^vo of 3’ou, I 
couldn’t spare 3*ou both anything happened ” 

“ You’re all ner\’-es This morning’s nevrs has 
upset 3^ou, Judy You mustn’t let that happen 
to you ” 

“ What did the old man say ^ ” 

“ Ydiich old man ? ” 

“ At the part3* — ^5*65, Tt comes and goes in a 
flash.’ ” 

And as I left her, after we dressed, at the httle 
house m N^tle Lane, I still didn’t know what was on 
her mind 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

I DROPPED Judy and on my way back, I looked 
in at Buda Ld The amiable secretary with the 
Cambridge college-tie sprang to attention and told me 
that Beh was out, but that he had left mstructions 
that should I phone, the call should be switched on to 
Sir Udul Boice 

“ Then I may as well see him for a moment, if 
he’s not very busy,” I suggested 

“ rU find out,” the dapper young man replied and 
he shot round his desk, flew past other tables which 
were lined side by side m that large room, tiU he 
disappeared mto a room at the far end on which there 
was a brass plate with Sir Udul’s name on it He 
was away only a few mmutes and as he came out 
agam, he beckoned to me from afar and as I went 
m he left the room, closmg the door behmd him 

“ How is she ^ ” was the old man’s first question, 
lookmg up from a heap of papers to which he was 
puttmg his signature 

" Much better, today ” 

“ Did you see her this mommg ? Beh and I 
wanted to send you a note But we knew you’d let 
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US know somehow You should keep a telephone 
I couldn’t do without one ” 

“ I hke it this way. Yes/ Judy was all nght this 
mommg, till we watched the funeral of an old lady 
who hved on the floor below me That upset her a 
little, I thmk ” 

“ It must have been the reaction after what 
happened yesterday Poor child I know exactly 
how she feels She’s m love with you, I thmk ” 

And he smiled hke a cynic 

I didn’t reply Nor did the old man expect 
me to 

“ I don’t mean love m the silly sense of the word 
In her case it takes the form of great affection One 
of those deep feehngs which one seldom experiences 
m life, but which makes a lastmg impression ” 

Sir Udul paused for a moment and then contmued 
“Yes, I know what it is to experience that sort of 
feehng I felt it once It was long ago She looked 
— or perhaps there was just a suggestion of a resem- 
blance — somewhat hke Judy Not the face so much, 
as the whole effect — ^that something elfish that you 
find m Judy Perhaps it was ]ust as well, now that 
I thmk of it It would never have had a chance 
agamst a world that was so hostile to mtermamage 
as the world was m those days It’s different today 
But human feehngs were just as tender m my days 
My only regret is that I was bom out of my generation 
and much before my time ’’ 

He picked up a telegram that lay beside him 
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Gravely he looked at it His lips trembled mth 
emotion. 

” ^^dlat happened, to her ^ ” he asked him- 
self the question “ No one really knows/’ he 
rephed. “ I don’t thmk anyone will ever unearth 
the debris under which she lies buned — a war burial, 
no mass, no service, no colhn, no giave What a 
woild lies before us > ” And agam he paused for 
breath and vath a deep sigh repeated “ What a 
world < So fast moving, so agonized, so tortured 
\Wiat is happenmg today is news, my friend 
\Vliat will happen tomorrow can onty be a 
wild prophecy What happened yesterday doesn’t 
seem to matter I just can’t sit here and watch the 
stagnation around me while so many innocent 
people pensh for no reason at all I feel as if mth 
each day that goes by. I’m sinkmg, gradually but 
surely, into a mire It drags me doivn It wiU 
suffocate me one day when I have sunk sufficient!}^ 
down ” 

I didn’t know what to say The tiagic picture 
of this grand old man, whom I’d learnt to respect and 
who stood for so much that I admired m man — dignity, 
equanimity, poise, grace, smoothness of hvmg, smooth- 
ness of temper — this dear old man was suddenly 
crackmg up before me Here befoie my eyes had 
perished another soul like the old Khoja lady, though 
Su Udul was stiU ph}^ically ahve. But somethmg 
had to be said The silence which followed was 
too uncomfortable So I • ventured “ It’s no use 
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struggling in a swamp or in qmck-sand ” 

“ I’m not struggling ”, was his quick retort, 
“ I’ve nothing to struggle for My life is divided mto 
two parts Reality and dreams In reahty I'm a 
successful business-man, a good husband and a good 
father I’ve been these inspite of myself A sort of 
self-disciplme has made me what I am In my 
dreams I’ve hved or at least tried to hve those years 
which through timidity I had denied myself This”, 
and he picked up the telegram to mdicate what he was 
referring to, "this was part of those dreams A 
shattered dream, but so beautiful nevertheless It 
belonged to a different world, a world of peace and 
beauty, a world of youth, a world of hope, tolerance 
and promise I’m not strugghng any more, but it’s 
the frustration that makes me sore The realization 
that I can do nothmg It’s not just a smgle mdividual 
but a whole world that cries out to me and I can do 
nothmg ” 

" I don’t know, I thmk you’ve done a lot m 
keepmg with what is termed political self-respect 

“ May be, but it’s this self-respect that has cost a 
lot to keep Here was the only thmg that really 
meant anythmg to me Perhaps I shouldn’t say 
that — ^nor must you ever repeat this outside these 
walls, because it’s an emotion I’ve kept to myself — an 
emotion which if expressed too blatantly would 
mjure the feelmgs of others and I wouldn’t hke to do 
that But I can’t keep it m me any longer Today 
my world is empty Today my existence m terms of 
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that world is pointless and I feel the remoi'se of cons- 
cience at not being able to do anjdhmg to saA’-e my 
world from shattering I sit heie in this air-condi- 
tioned room m the second 3^ear of the war, while the 
onl}'" thing that CA^er mattered has penshed Ainthout a 
murmur, AAathout a chance to groan, Avithout a ci^?' 
or a tear Bombed ' A split second betAA^een time 
and eternity ' And in that split second a AAdiole aawM 
changes ” 

Theie Avas a break m his A^oice With difficulty 
he controlled his emotions His eyes Avere noAA*^ red 
and his nose too He took out his handkerchief fiom 
Ins pocket and dabbed it to Ins eyes Yet theie was 
no melodrama, no liA^tencs in lus behaAUOur He 
AA^as as cool as I had eA^er seen Inm 

“You knoAA% perhaps m}?^ judgment is AA^arped, 
but I’m^begmnmg to feel that Ave’A'e tak en the AA Tong 
att itude m thIs~AAar~ iVo o ne is more n ati onali st than 
I m my outlook Ib y earne d out my nationa- 
hs m. to its logica l conclusion m CAi^ eiT deahng of mme, 
m, eyery__jprdeiLHZve. .^ m Buda Ltd T oijay 

Buda’s IS an Indian concern, thmkmg m terms of 
India Yek ii^spite~of all this I feel the attitud e ^f 
tins countiY to this Avar of jt939_is. hopelessh^-mong 
I don't blame it either Britain has shoAATi that it 
can ns e to gieat heights of sta t esmanship m ah, affairs 
excepl^^^dia Take tins AA'ar AAuth Russia I~can 
remember' the day AA'hen the}^ resented the presence 
of the SoAuet ambassador at the Court of St James’s 
They AA'ouldn’t shake hands AAith murderers, the 
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Bntish said To day they are fighting side by sid e — 
the Bntish and the Soyiet peo ple And f or what ? 
Fo x democ racy ’ I know all that and how weak th e 
Bn.;b^ c^e is nath regard to India Bu t look at 
thi s. — ^look at the human -aspe ct of this war ” And he 
picked up the morning paper that lay beside him from 
which he read aloud the headhnes, “ FI\rE MILLION 
MEN IN A DEATH GRIP 1 Fiye milhon men on that 
one frontier alone The toll this war mil take mil be m 
miUions And now look at this — ^also front page 
news— ‘GANALAL MEHTA SHOUTS A SLOGAN ’ 
Th at's what is mong mth India We"ve lost aU 

se nse of yalue s __Our nationahsm is_emaciatedT)y 

su ch puenie acts of demons tration. Fi ght ’ — ^Fig Fl 

by aU means like we did m the other ciyil disobedience 
moyem.enjLS,_but if_you ha ve decid ed _iiob to stab 
Bntam_ jn the back — ^that is the phrase, isn’t it ? — 
welb don’t spoil yoiirjcase by ghoutmg a silly slogan ” 
“ But, Sir Udul, you must also see the other 
pomt of view The higher moraht y behmd this 
restramed protest If Ahere was today a call fo r 
ci vil diso^ dience on a mass scale, it would be 
answered jr~ have~ ho” 'doubt of that The tHible 
machinery of Governm ent woi ild be paral ysed" ' t here 
would be stnkes a nd communal notm g Law and 
order would suffer The army m India would have~ 
to concentrate pn preserving mte mal order mstead of 
prep armg , itself. jEor the greater problem of defence 
The re’s somet bmg to be said fo r the attitude of 
res traint that has been a dopted ” ^ 
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“ But must they shout such silly slogans ^ 
Agamst the largei canvass of five million men giappl- 
mg vnth each other, it is pathetic. It is even 
ludicrous/’ he said 

“ Yes, I don’t lilce the shouting of those slogans 
It lends itself to easy criticism”, I rephed 
“ Sa tyagiah news is collected undei i J : hp c a ptio n 

of 'The Ct aitks’ CoMie/ I regard t hat as one 

of the m ost damaging retorts to the nationa hst 
move ment But even-atJJa£jiQst-of-bemg4au^ed-at, 
those httle men who shout sillv slogans, as you say , 
and who mvanably land in lail make one great pom t, 
wliich_ is^ thai^t hough this country wiU not hin der 
Bntam mjts war affort , tha t war effort is not with th e 
^vllll ng co-operation of the Indian people ^ It’s thi s 
nrQral-xozoneratiQ n that still is our jgreatest wea pon ” 

” But what diffeience can that make to Bntam?” 

‘ Matenall}'’ none But t his wai is not ]u st 
B ritam’s w ar l ^tam d epends on aid fiom others 
Amencan aid is necessary to prop up the totteiing 
bastion of democracy and A mencan opinion of the 
isol ationist school of thou ght takes ever}^ ^portu- 
nity to.jkrve home iIi e_condition and statu s oOndia 
mthm the fiam ework of an_ Empire t hat ha s pledged 
itself to^ ht for that one woid ’Democ racy ’ So tins 
slogan , shoutm g js not s o silly aftei all No, Bntam 
wa nts that moral co-opeiation m this war mo re than it 
ev er did_ _ Yes, even this httle India has its sav . 
because after all m a war agamst Nazi hes, the truth 
must teU even agamst Bntam I’m no pohtician 
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I am not ev eiLjiiitereste rl in p o^itiral theon es an d 
poEHcal v^ues, b ut I am conscio us of my nationality 
especially when that nationality is depnved of its 
nghtful place uf the ne w order which this world is 
fightmg to achieve ” To which Sir Udul rephed 
"That is your loyalty • Yes, we all have our lo3^al- 
ties It’s agonizmg for a man, specially if he is sensitive, 
when loyalties conflict as they do vutli me A loyalty 
to my country, a loyalty to humanity in general 
What place is there for those like me whose loyalties 
conflict ^ What haven is there here on earth ^ 
If I appear bewildered at times in what I saJ^ it is 
beca,use I am bewildered I can understand be\vil- 
derment m a man of your years, but hardly m a man 
of mme And, my God, how bewildered I am • ” 
He put his hands up to his head and held it tight, 
as if Ins bram was ratthng inside and he wanted to 
steady it a httle There was a pause — a silence m 
which I became a httle anxious about lus frame of 
imnd I saw his eyes move towards the piece of paper 
which had brought bad news He looked up at me 
after a wlule and forgettmg the transient problem of 
India and the war, his mmd wandered back, lacmg 
through time, mto the past 

" It’s strange,’’ he said after a while, "but when I 
first saw your httle friend, I was almost shaken No 
one I’ve ever seen m all these years has brought back 
the past so vividly before my mmd’s eye Beh told 
me this mommg that he had seldom seen me lose my 
temper as I did last mght I won’t say that I got 
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almost as much as I care for Beh and Bell wasn’t here 
this mommg ” 

He stretched out a hand and as I took it, I felt 
Ins warm gnp that signified so much Gratitude, 
affection, deep regard, all these were m the palm of 
Ins hand 

I left his room and wandered out, a little confused 
ivith what had happened m Sir Udul’s room The 
tmosphere of the open office was more moist m 
comparison to the air-conditioned room in which 
Sir Udul worked I adjusted my tie and coUar, but 
it was reallj^ my whole self that needed adjustmg 
As I moved towards the exit door, I passed the dapper 
young man, with the Cambridge coUege-tie, gnniung 
at me And m the distance Beh was just getting 
out of the hft 

We met m the archway 
“ How’s Judy,” he asked 
“ She’s aU right ” 

“ Eveiythmg under control ^ ” 

“ Yes, thank God, nothmg to worry about but, 
I say, the old man’s hardly himself this mommg 
“ Who ? ” 

" Boice ” 

“ Why, what's the matter ? ” 

“ I’ve just come out of his room ” 

“ Come to my room,” Beh said, moving mto the 
office 

“ Wait a moment, Beh ” 

Just then the whole office stood stdl at the noise it 
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heard It was the noise of a revolver fired One 
single shot that rang through the whole building, its 
echo filling the air 

“ My God,” I shouted 

And Beh and I ran to Su' Udul's room Every- 
one had moved almost mstmctively m the same 
direction, and as Beh and I dashed through the office, 
Beh shouted ” Don’t go m — anyone ” 

But the door had already been opened and I saw 
the old man stretched out on the table, his face Ijnng 
heavily on a heap of papers and covered with blood 
“ Don’t rush in,” Beh said to the staff, who 
stood mute and rooted to the ground “Get a doctor,” 
he shouted again 

Beh went towaids the old man and hfted the 
head And I knew then it was aU over 

“ Have the door shut,” I whispered to Beh 
My eyes fell on a photograph which was not 
on the table when I was with the old man In his 
left hand, he still clutched the telegram I used my 
presence of mmd and removed the telegram fiom 
his hand and the picture from the frame 
“ What are you domg ^ ” Beh asked 
“ I’ll explam later, but it’s best this way For 
his family and even for you ” 

“ I’m afraid he’s finished,” Beh said puttm? his 
head back on the papers, while the blood str'' w ’t 
“Even the brains are oozmg out Why 
this ? He was my best fnend ” 

“ He was so depressed ” 
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But Beh was not listening 

I put the picture in my pocket and then opened 
the door ” The staff had gathered m even larger 
numbers The doctor had also arrived and I showed 
him m directly There was not much to be said or 
done, for when he felt Sir Udul’s pulse, he shook 
his head 

A murmur ran through the whole staff outside 
To them, who knew nothmg of what I alone knew, 
the suiade of a director of Buda Ltd was incompre- 
hensible With gapmg mouths they looked on at the 
tragic sight of a man they had cared for so much, 
destroyed by his own hand — a horrid sight, such as 
the}' had never expected to see Blood was cvery- 
v/here The doctor had now removed his coat, rolled 
up his sleeves and was trying to stop the blood flowing 
from the temples and Beh stood at the vindow of the 
room, looking mournfully down the street below 

“ You’d better mform the pohee”, the doctor 
said, and I passed on the instructions to the Secretar}' 
v.ith the Cambridge coUege-tie 

Beh was at the wmdow, crying like a child 
I had never seen him like that before 
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troyed his bod}^ to save his soul and mind But 
society had its ovm formula, from which for no man, 
however sane, would it ever budge And so as the 
men m the big city picked up their evenmg papers, 
the}^ lifted their eyebrows at discovermg that Sir Udul 
Boice, the great mdustnahst, the mam prop of Buda 
Ltd , who had been vith the firm almost from its 
mception, had ended his days m confusion and m 
a state of unsoundness of imnd By comparison they 
felt big and their httle mmds became greater and 
more powerful than that of Sir Udul’s which had been 
pronounced unsound But those who knew him 
realized that it was because of some cause unknoYm 
to them that Udul Boice had taken his life Those 
who knew him were too sure of the mtegnty of his 
character to doubt that his was an ignoble escape 
from some mglonous act Always they had respected 
his deasions vathout questiomng and they did so now 
Among these was Beh himself He never asked me 
what had transpired between Sir Udul and me that 
mommg Even when I tned to tell lum what I knew, 
he showed a dismchnation to hear my storj^ And 
I felt it would be tactless to pursue it any further 

That afternoon, when I got back to the garret 
I went to the kitchen, and takmg a piece of sandal- 
wood, I wrapped the picture and the telegram round 
the httle log of wood and put it mto the hghted stove 
I watched it glow and fade away 

I then rushed to meet Judy at Maxme’s at the 
appomted tune I got there just as the practice class 
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was over and the dancers were coming dovm the 
stairs The Pathan saluted me — one of those very 
dignified salutes such as one can only get m the East 
It was a salute that belonged to a world where wian 
was the essence of h\ung Judy looked down from 
the vandow above and Maxme’s exotic head vath his 
long hair peered from behmd her He greeted me as 
you would a friend crossmg the Atlantic from 
Cherbourg on the lU de France I knew what 
he was tr^ang to tell me, for he was glad that 
Judy was now with me and that he vns happ}^ he 
had a share m the plannmg I waited for Judy to 
come dovai, nor did she take long, for she hurried douai 
tlie stairs jmnpmg two and three steps at a time I 
knew from her face that she had seen the evemng 
papers and that she was a bundle of nen^es, more 
ner\nus than she was that mormng when we watched 
the cortege of the Khoja lad}’ She opened the door 
and jumped into the black two-seater beside me 

“ Don't say an}i;hmg now Just dnve on till we 
get to the open road ” 

I comphed with her request and she hung on 
tightly to the door as the black two-seater ate up the 
road Half-way down the dnve she spoke again 
“ Wdiat happened to him ^ Did you find out ^ ” 

“I was with liim till a few^ mmutes before the 
very end I wns the last person he ever saw^ In fact 
I’ve been all day at Beh’s office Questioned b}* the 
police and then fixing to be helpful to Beh It has 
been a temble day I don’t know' how' I even 
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managed to get away m time to meet 3^ou, but I knew 
that if I didn’t come 3mu’d understand ” 

“ It w'as onljf between dances that I picked up 
the paper at Maxme’s and read the news I couldn’t 
beheve it ” 

She crept a little closer to me for it w as dusk and 
just begummg to be night and she knew no one could 
see her or me 

" But why did he do it, do 3-011 know ^ ” 

I told Jud3- the w’hoie stoiy-, knowing she w’onld 
never repeat it to an3mne else I told her about the 
telegram and the gul and how- it aU happened, leainng 
out the part w^here the old man had spoken of a resem- 
blance between them iMa3- be m her neiYous state 
of mmd it would frighten her, I thought Nor was 
it reall3’' pertinent to the stor3? and the old man's death 
I w^as also a httle superstitious m3'self But I 
told her how^ I took awa3^ the telegram which was 
m his hand wfren he w^as dead and the photo- 
graph too 

" Wdiat was she like ^ ” Judy asked 
“ It w^as a picture taken ten 3'^ears ago The 
fashion of that tune w^as different, but she was beauti- 
ful Ver3^ beautiful,” I said, emphasizmg the last 
wwds and lookmg at Jud3’^ to see whether the resemb- 
lance was really there It w’as and it grew more on 
me as I kept lookmg at her 

“ Have 3-0U got the picture at the garret ^ I 
want to see it ” 

“ No, Judy I burnt it wuth sandalwood ” 
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“ Burnt it ’ ” slie asked, a little surprised at my 
haste 

“ Yes, dailmg, it was his seciet and I felt he did 
not want it shared by the woild I wrapped the 
pictuie and the telegiam round a little piece of sandal- 
wood such as they use as offerings m the Paisi 
temples of worship and I put it all into the kitchen 
stove There was a flame, as the paper caught fiie, 
like the flame of his love for her And as the papei 
turned to ashes, the flame died, but the sandalwood 
burnt on, smouldeimg slowly at first, then glowing 
\Mth the embers vith a soft melloumess that mingled 
with the incense of the bunimg wood It was like his 
life and his secret love — it had a fragrance all its own " 
" He came and went m a flash — like he said only 
yesterday I’ll always remember those words ” 

“ He spoke of you, Judy, even when he knew he 
was to die ” 

“ Wfliy do I always bnng death and disappoint- 
nent wheiever I go ^ ” 

“ Don’t say that ” And my voice rose as if I 
spoke those words m anger I probably was angr5^ 
too But I controlled myself and m the next moment 
m a more hushed tone lepeated " Judy, you must 
never say that Silly child Come near me ” 

And hke a fiightened dog she came even closer 
and snuggled into my shoulder as she had done before 
But she didn’t utter anothei word, while I drove past 
the beach over the hiU towards the long stretch of 
load that led to the garret Sometimes she would 
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throw her head back and gaze sk3nvards but the 
stars had not 3^et appeared and the canop}^ of the 
heavens looked bare vuthout them 

“ How IS Johnnie ^ ” I asked, chiefly to change 
the subject 

“ He asked me all sorts of questions today 
Asked me where I had slept last night I said I slept 
at home He said ‘No, you didn't mummy Your 
nightie was still in the bag 
" Whsd. did you say ^ " 

" What could I say ^ Then he said ‘ I know 
where you slept ’ And I changed the subject but his 
mind wouldn’t budge He asked about you and 
whether you v ere going to take him in your car again 
‘I like him too,’ he says to me ” 

“ Too ^ ” 

“ Yes, that was significant He's a precocious 
kid I have to be careful with him ” 

“ Where do you want to go now, Judy ^ ” 

“ To the garret I don’t feel like gomg an5nvhere 
today ” 

The garret was not very far I could see even 
m the darkness the famt hghts of my room Like a 
promontory it stood out on a sort of hillock all its own, . 
juttmg out over the waters of the high tide Nothing 
else stood out m the whole panorama that was in 
front of us — ^not a house, not a tree This was the 
cnty blob that silhouetted itself so prommently agamst 
the mght The black two-seater slowed doun as we 
arrived at the end of the long stretch of road and 
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turned into tlio dilapidated aicliwav which was tlic 
entrance to tlie gairct I pulled up outside the e^aiage 
and wc got out of the run 

I thought 1 heard a ■^hout and Judy thought 
so too We imagined it was some pai t of the ccicmony 
left o\ei from the moniing for the peace of the soul 
of the Khoia lad\ But theie was no trace of any 
moumcis now nor a light to be seen on the second 
ilooi The shout and the sound of a loud voice w'as 
raised again and there was no mistake about it this 
time Wc weio nearer too— almost at the bottom 
of the Stans You could hear the words I'licy w^ere 
w'oids of abuse Stiong words Foul abuse A 
woman’s voice \ellcd “ You bastard • ” 

Jud\ gicw \er\ pale in the face She appealed 
fnglitcned and drew back a few' stejis I caught hold 
of hei hand and we w'alked up the staiis slowly, 
keeping an e\ c on the dooi of Di Felix D’Souza 

And then the woman’s \oice broke out again 
“ I told )ou. . . .1 told \ou I’ll give you to the police 
Let me go * ” 

It seemed a monologue foi no one else spoke 
Again as w'e reached the landing of the first floor, the 
woman said “ Call yourself a doctor — Ha> — vou’re 
a bloody something something ” 

Judy qmckened her step, for the woman w'as 
shoutmg so much that tlie w'hole liouse quivered with 
the echo Judy had just passed the landing and climb- 
ed the second flight of staii-s, when the voice w'as heard 
agam “ And you too Get out of m 3 ' house, you 
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dirty little bitch ’ You slut 1 ” 

And then for the firet time I recognized a male 
voice, which was unmistakably that of the doctor.” 
” Don’t be silly, ^Mart* You’ll kill the girl. It's not 
her fault, o^Iar}* ” 

And suddenly the door was throvTi iside open and 
I stood watching, for the girl stood in the fore- 
ground, barely fifteen — ^a dark, swarthy servant-girl, 
with a fnghtened look m her face, out of breath 
and cr\*mg She stood near the entrance, and I 
could see the doctor struggling with the old woman 
mside, wrestling to snatch a soda bottle that was in 
the old woman’s hand The frail old man grappled 
vith the woman, who kept yellmg as she struggled 
foul words of abuse 

There was a crash The bottle smashed on the 
floor. A full bottle of soda that exploded, its pieces 
shattered all over the room, and with the explosion 
the woman sank to the ground, the doctor tr^ang 
vainly to hold her up 

" Mar}', Mar}',” he kept sa}nng to the oldish 
woman in his arms almost with affection which was 
strange m view of the woman’s behaiaour 

" Mar}' ' Mar}^ J ” he said again, kneeling on the 
ground, beside the prostrate woman And* then he 
turned to the httle gul at the door and mumbled some- 
thmg m Goanese that sounded like ”OotJoc” and the 
girl rushed m, leavmg us to look on, bewildered at 
what we san 

” Come m,” the doctor then said to me 


“ Don’t 
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be fnghtened, come m,” he calmly added 

I stepped m, cautiously, because I was afraid, 
but first signmg to Judy to go upstairs to the garret as 
I didn’t want her to get mixed up m the sort of 
brawl I’d uatnessed 

" Come in,” the doctor repeated, "don’t be 
afraid It’s mv uafe I’m afraid she’s now beyond 
repair ” 

The little dark girl fetched a glass of water from 
winch the doctor sprinkled some on the woman’s face 

" lildjy * ” he coaxmgly said, as he splashed it 
harder and haidei, till the woman stirred and gradu- 
all}^ opened her eyes and moved her hand to her 
head 

“ Marj' ^ It’s all right now,” the doctor said 

The woman opened her eves mder and mder and 
scamied the room Her eves fell on me and I obser\^ed 
a most ghastly vacant look in them They didn’t 
register anjdhmg, but merely wandered round the 
room 

She breathed heavili' 

The frail old man and the httle girl helped her to 
sit up and then I felt I also ought to do somethmg, so 
I helped and we raised the woman to her feet and she 
staggered a few paces across the room to a bed by the 
wall, where we laid her and the girl lifted up the 
woman’s feet, while the doctor adjusted the pillows 
" There you are,” he said, "gentl3% gently, gently ” 
And he stroked the woman’s hair and his hand 
grazed her cheeks, trembling, from what I could see, 
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like a man who was shattered \Mth age and neni^es 
Then he signed to the httle girl, who darted across 
the room and fetched an old leather bag which the 
doctor laid on the bed and opened From it he took a 
S5ninge and a needle and some odds and ends, a piece 
of cotton wool and a spra}' of ether 

She merely gave one smgle groan as the needle 
pierced her loose flesh Her arms, I noticed, had been 
pierced at many pomts and were merely skm and bone 
now But he handled her gently and nibbed the 
pomt where the needle had pierced when the injection 
w'as over 

Then he turned to me and wath a look of sadness 
m lus face, said " Horplua ' It’s all I can gl^'e her 
now Poor 'Mary ” 

And he left her, lymg in her bed wath the httle girl 
lookmg on, fnghtened, and starmg at the haggard 
face and tr3ang to brush back the old lad5'’s dishevelled 
hair And the old man walked awny from her tow^ards 
lus easy-chair m w^hich I had so often seen liim from 
the road, w^earmg as he did now, lus pink, stnped 
pj^ama smt 

I looked on, a httle lost at what I had seen and 
unsure of w^hat I should do I wmted The old man 
sat himself dowai m his easj^-chair and put up lus 
legs Then, as if he had forgotten me, he uttered with 
a jerk “ Don’t wmt Thank you, my friend ” 

I took the hmt and qmetly left the room, closing 
the door belund me and went upstairs to Jud^^ who 
wus anxious and waitmg for me 
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“ happened ^ ” Jndy asked, opening the 

door as she heard my footsteps 
“ I really don’t know ” 

“ But what did 5^ou do when you went in ? ” 

" Notlnng really Just helped the old woman up 
It’s his wife She had fainted ” 

" Famted ^ But she . . ” 

“ I suppose she’s off her mmd from what the 
doctor said ” 

“ What, mad ? ” 

“ I suppose so ” 

" Really mad ? ” 

“ I don’t know But he seemed to understand 
hei behaviour He was so touching and gentle with 
her And when she regamed consciousness, we helped 
her to her bed and he gave her morplna ” 

" And then ^ ” 

“ Judy darhng, don’t get excited Yon’ic 
trembhng,” I said, feelmg hei hands " These tlimgs 
happen You must take hfe as it comes ” 

“ What, everjdhmg ^ First the Khoja lady, then 
Boice, and now tins No i ” 

" Judy ' I don’t know what happened down- 
stairs So don’t worrj^ now We’U find out It’s 
not your worx}^ or mme ” 

" Isn’t it ? After all they are poor people and 
they hve m the same house How can you ^ ” 

“ Yes, Judy, but I’ve alwaj^ hved alone and aloot, 
livmg a hfe apart — so that the rest of the world 
wouldn’t keep touchmg me at every moment of my hfe 
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That’s why I came to hve here, far away from the city, 
from my fnends That’s my life, Judy ” 

" But that’s selfish ” 

“ Selfish ? ” 

“ Yes, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Selfish we have to be sometimes to preseive 
ourselves It results from a fear of bemg hurt 
oneseK It is a form of selfishness that is under- 
standable It is the isolationist ^aew of life ” 

“ Don’t use such big words But I still thmk 
you are selfish ” 

“ Not ^eaU3^ Judy But there are two ways of 
Innng hfe With the flood and apart from it With 
the flood, you are sometimes on the crest of the wave — 
the top of the world But like the wave it rises and falls 
And once you lose that hold, you are lashed about 
wherever the wmd and the rain choose to take you 
And that’s not a mce feehng But apart from it — 
awaj', aloof, you can see the nse and fall and 5’'et 
remam only an untouched observer ” 

“ Is that how you feel about me too ^ ” 

" No! Judy That Wcis one tune I forgot my 
prmciple of hvmg' It happens like that too It’s an 
mexphcable force, thej?^ call it fate, which predonunates 
over the will of man ” 

“ I don’t know what you are talkmg about ” 

“ Never nund,” I said “ But you’re sweet when 
you look so confused ” 

And I gripped her as she stood before me, 
her hands pla3ang with the lapels of mj?^ coat And 
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romid her waist, m which was concentrated all the fe- 
mininity that was woman. And then I felt, as I always 
enjoyed feehng, the curve of her back, till hands 
reached the back of hei neck and I pressed it foi- 
ward, her head coming nearer to me and my fingers 
ran up her jet black hau, till I could feel her scalp 
And her bps came nearei and they quivered and 
I kissed them till they stood still 

'' Was that love 01 fate ^ ” she asked 
And I couldn’t give her an answer 
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J UDY didn’t sta3' tlut night with me and I was glad 
she didn’t The world around me, the world mto 
which I had brought her, behevmg it \\ as a world tliat 
would lemain untouched, was so upset that I wanted 
her to go back that night to her httle home m Nestle 
Lane, back to Johnnie and back to tlie city I felt 
caught m the mesh of fate and 1113* one move awa3' 
from aloofness had mvoh'ed me m the lives of other 
people 

Never before had I botliered about them 
M}’- people were those who were far ava3' — ^those 
whom I imagmed to be stdl valkmg belov m3' 
vandow Belov m3' wmdov — ^\\here I thought there 
still was a street of the Sernlle before Franco, m which 
a one-tmie matadoi walked arm-m-arm with his 
heam’-hipped, scarlet-hpped Carmen, a lose or a 
comb stuck m hei shm\' black hair, a mantilla over her 
head and a dress that fell looseh' over her dispropor- 
tioned torso Or mav be there still was the rue 
Git-le-Couer, m the thickest web of the Ouartier Latm 
and across its narrow vadth I could stdi see the hungrr’ 
painter Franz workmg on his nude the third he had 

1S4 
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painted that month — all alike, all haggaid as Ins 
women weic, foimlcss except foi the stoop in their 
backs and the rotund nether paits, the hunks of flesh 
below the hips which weie the foimdations of Ins 
pictures and then frame Oi maj^ be my nundows 
overlooked the othei Pans — the Pans I nevei would 
believe had been oveirun by hoides of pagan 
Hims, the Pans that had both soul and sex and where 
in the bisUos the little Frenchmen would sip choice 
^anlages of the Bourgogne, delicate clarets, cool 
champagnes, mellow, warm and ancient cognacs 
Gracious living' Pait of the heiitage of a free 
France Oi was it London below — Piccadilly Cucus 
with its neon lights flashing on and off what 
once were landmarks of the great metiopohs — now 
undistmguished and undistinguishable debus lemmd- 
ing one of the total war ^ 

Did Flossie stfll lean on that lamp-post by Swan 
and Edgai ^ 

Did Tnxie still walk at tea-tmie, hei breakfast 
time, with the little white Pekinese, out of the « 
archway into the lestaurant on Regent Street ^ 

Did buses gioan and puff and smoke as they 
turned round the statue of Eros ? 

And did Rolls-Royces still purr at nights down 
Shaftesbury Avenue or Coventry Stieet on the first 
night of a Cochran revue ^ 

Were they all still below my wmdow ? 

Or was it pel chance San Christobal de la Habana 
that stalked the pebbled courtyard down below, 
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where only that morning the moumei-s had come and 
sat out of respect to the old Khoja lady, who had hved 
and died, but whom I’d never seen 

" Oh > Judy, Jud}'', what have you done to me^” 
I seemed to crj?- out to myself m the stillness of the 
mght — ^alone, because there was not even the Pir to 
keep me company, and Jud}- had gone back to the 
city 

Back to hei home m Nestle Lane 
Back to Jolmnie 

And it was this consciousness of bemg alone that 
womed me^ I had never felt like that before 
Lonesomeness was part of my dail}’- hfe It was 
all my life That day as I sat on the terrace, watch- 
mg the constellations move, I first became consci- 
ous of that isolated existence and felt uncomfortable 
m the presence of m 5 ^elf 

But it was not for long For around ten that 
mght, there was a knock at the door The bell 
didn’t nng, but the knock persisted and I opened the 
door and found the doctor m his pink, stnped pyjama 
smt — 3 . shadow of the shadow that was his normal 
self 

“ Come m, doctor,” I said, as the old man 
staggered m, his gait unsteady, his breath smeUmg 
heavily of alcohol 

" May I ? ” he said, afEectmg an old-world 
pohteness that comes only to a man m movements of 
dignified mebnation 

" Yes, certainly I was so alone ” 
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“ Wliere's 5^0111 fnend ^ ” 

“ She’s gone back to her home and her child ” 

" Child ^ ” he looked siirpnsed and drew out the 
word as long as he could stretch it 
" Yes, doctor, she has a child ” 

" How nice to be able to reproduce oneself with 
the labour of some one else ” 

I didn’t reply because I wasn’t sure of his 
unphcation or whether he beheved this was my child 
“ Isn’t it ? ” he persisted 
" Isn’t what ? ” 

“ Isn’t so with all mankmd — or shall I say all men, 
for it is woman that beam the brunt of reproduction^” 
We walked out to the verandah such as it 
was and the doctoi sat down on one of the long 
cane chairs and stretched his tired legs It was 
obvious he didn’t expect any answer from me to the 
questions he seemed to ask lumself 
“ What about a drmk, doctor ^ ” 

“ Yes,” he rephed, "I feel I can take another one 
It numbs the feehng m me But I hke it because 
it numbs the pam too ” 

The Pu had left the glasses out and the decantei, 
a ntual of the garret as I said before, and I merely 
fetched the cold soda for the doctor and poured hmi 
out his drmk 

” She won’t hve long, you know Not long now 
It’s gone too far Poor Mary ^ ” 

I sat and hstened to the old man as he lay back 
m the cane easy-chau, his legs outstretched 
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“ We’ve come a long together, but I didn't 
thmk it would end like tins Thirty-six years of 
married life I knew her when we were kids 
We came from the same \ullage m Panjim We were 
poor and m};^ father died when I was verj^ 5mung It 
was my mother uho brought me up We were three 
of us — ^mj'- mother, my elder sister and myself We 
once had a house but it was sold to pa}^ the debts mj^ 
father left Our relations didn’t bothei about us, 
though thej'’ hved m the same place The}'’ were well- 
to-do, but after a while my mother branched out on her 
ow, takmg a small hut m which we hved It was an 
outhouse, where the cows used to be kept Then the 
loof fell dovm and the}'- leplaced it wth thatch and 
the landlord was an old man who knew my mother 
when she was young and he said he would let us hve 
there free of rent tdl I could grow up and my sister 
could marry But food theie was none We would eat 
stale bread which the old man would sometimes send 
to us and which m};^ mother would soak m a few 
ounces of milk, and bake on the open oven v'hich was 
close to my bed Sometimes my mother would earn 
a httle mone}'' washmg clothes and then she’d buy 
vegetables and nee and even fish though it was ver}^ 
rare Mary was the old man’s grand-mece and she 
would come to see him sometimes and then she’d 
pla}'- vath me Rfy sister was much older but she was 
not much use A consumptive, she coughed and 
spat blood da}^ aftei day mother would 

cry as Isobel coughed and spat Sometimes, I 
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“ The old man looked after me and my mother 
worked for him I never quite found out, but I thmk 
he was fond of her too and she of him, because she 
cned when he died and when some r^ears later I 
asked her how we had got out of Goa, she pomted to a 
picture she earned vath her and I remembered the 
face of the old man and I knew he had left her his 
money when he died It must have been qmte a lot 
for I went to school here and then my mother sent me 
to college She had an obsession m her later days and 
it was to heal the sick and she’d go out of her way to 
help the poor Towards the end of her hfe, she kept 
dmnmg this mto me — that I should devote mj^ life to 
heahng and on her death-bed she told me her wish was 
that I should become a doctor ” 

He paused again and sipped and paused and went 
on “So I became one And I did quite weU m hfe 
I worked m a hospital each mommg and m the after- 
noon I attended to my own patients One daj^ there 
came to my dispensar}’^ a poor young woman She 
was complammg of pain m the head I exanuned her 
but could not diagnose her trouble She came agam 
the next day and the medicme I had given her had done 
her a httle good She sat and talked, for it 
was good to see a countrjnvoman of mme m the city 
I asked her where she came from — ^the to\vn, the 
village And it came back to the two of us — ^that we 
were children once, who had pla^^ed together as kids 
That’s how I met Maiyr and I began to look after her 
After a while I thought it viser to take her to a 
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specialist, whicti I did There was nothing wrong, 
he said 'Exposure to the sun ’ I still remember the 
words He said it m that big way these specialists 
have about them But I wasn’t sure Then some- 
how the pam disappeared and it never troubled her 
for a long time We were married qmetly And we 
began hfe together My practice unproved and I did 
well I handled all sorts of jobs — ^matemitj^ cases 
and venereal disease The}^ M''ere my specialit}^ 
There always seem to be venereal disease ” 

He paused abrupt^ and said " But Mary 
never conceived a child Perhaps it’s as well 

More and more he sipped his drmk "Eight years 
ago MdiVy showed the first signs of mental derange- 
ment The pam in the head had come back agam 
Her eves were affected Medicme b}^ then had 
unpioved enough to be able to diagnose it as some- 
thmg more than exposure to the sun It was a tumour 
on the bram and I didn’t have the nerve to get hei 
opeiated here I left my work and devoted my time 
to her, but gmduaU}!^ it grew worse and worse and 
she became morose and I knew if I showed her to any 
moie doctors they would certify her as mad So the 
last year has passed and I’ve drugged her on morphia 
all the time She sleeps so much but I’m afraid even 
the morphia can’t keep her qmet now Sometimes 
she breaks out, as you sav her todav and I have to 
push the needle mto her agam But it’s no use I’ve 
hardl3'^ spoken to her for over a yesi I know it’s all 
over now ” 
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” I shouldn't sa}^ that doctoi 
" No, I know what I'm talking about But 
that's not the tragedy I haven't told you aU 
She came on a boat from Goa and the captain sold 
her to a w^oman who kept a brothel She was sixteen 
then and got her first taste of men m the most sordid 
of circumstances The day she came to my dispensar}^ 
she had more than a headache and I had to see to 
aU that too I cured her m more ways than one 
I had to Already, before she saw me, the}^ had cut 
her open once and made a hash of things That's 
why she could never bear a child for me " 

And he gulped the rest of his drmk and put 
the glass dovTi on the table vath the finahtj’’ of 
a man who wanted to say he had had enough 
And he sat up m the cane chair from his restmg posi- 
tion and the hght which had fallen on his hands now 
feU on his face and I could see his dark face m profile, 
a mouldy, worn-out expression silhouetted agamst a 
background of nothmgness And I could picture the 
cnsp, com-hke profile he must have had, now slightly 
smudged with wear, and hke a worn-out com, it 
had more or less merged mto the metal itself And 
as he turned his face, I saw it agam — an ordinary, 
unimpressive face which I’d never have noticed had 
I seen it anywhere m the cit}'’ midst the multitude 
of faces that all looked ahke and unimpressive and 
tired and worn-out hke that of Dr Felix D’Souza 
The doctor broke the sdence that followed and 
said “ I must go now The httle girl is all alone 
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\va telling over Mar^^ and it's getting late " 

“ Good night, doctoi If I can help ” 

He looked at me and I stopped It was the sort 
of sentiment I seldom expressed and I thought, m 
that moment, of my aloofness, mj^ distance from the 
rest of the world and my independence which must, 
I felt, alwa5's be in\uolate Alread}'' there had been 
Sir Udul and the Khoja lady Yesterday’ it was Judy 
and IMaxme Yer^'^ soon it would be tlie whole of the 
city that would be knocking at my door, and I knew 
if I 5nelded now I would be juelding to them all and it 
would mean tlie end of m}’’ street in Se\nlle, the end of 
the grand boulevard that ran below' my window', the 
end of all that beautiful w'orld that lay, m my 
imagination, at my feet 

" You can help,” he said, lookmg aw'ay. “You 
have helped I have seen it m j'our face The change 
m you from the daj's w'hen w'e used to cross each other 
on the stairs and nod ” 

I didn’t repl3' nor comrmt mjself And as he 
left me to go back to his wife and the httle Goan 
girl w'ho w'atched over her, I w'ondered w'hat I w'as 
changmg to and whj'^ 

YHien Dr Felix D'Souza left, I began to feel the 
stram of the da}* It w'as not easy to get sleep after 
a day so stienuous as that I couldn't even change 
mto my p^'jama suit w'lnch came from the cotton mill 
that roared only a few hundred j'ards away Roarmg 
in the distance, its chimnej^ standmg up like a spire 
m the clearness of a pagan sky. For ail divinity had 
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vanished from the heavens that night and the firma- 
ment looked cheap and gaudy studded overmuch 
with diamond-hke stars A nouveau-nche sky, so 
showy, so cold, so cruel and calculating Rotating — 
markmg tune to a destiny that shaped hke our fives 
Out on the terrace I felt small and weak and powerless 
— a creature h^mg on sufferance at the will of a greater 
force over which I had no control Even as m my 
world at the garret with my own creation at my feet 
I felt hke a God Now I got some idea of the 
feehngs of those who must have at some tune or other 
looked up at me from down below and of whom I had 
taken but httle notice For I had never wondeied 
what my matador wanted and whether he was happy, 
walkmg on and on day after day at my own sweet will, 
down on the streets of Seville I had never asked my- 
self whether the httle coat and skirt that leant on the 
lamp-post had fed that cold, wmtry December mght 
while I had made her wait and wait and wait for some 
man to take her home All over the world it was like 
that and the meek had not vet mhented the earth 
Back mto my room I went and my eyes fell on the 
pamtmg on the wall, the one which Mohamed Aziz 
had never understood How hmp she lay, supphant, 
prostrate, like all the women of the world who had 
given of themselves Yes, to me that picture was now 
more than ever S3mbohc of womanhood with its self- 
abnegation, and yet its self-reahzation And I lay 
awake for a long while watchmg this picture on my 
wall 
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I Spent a restless night alone in bed 
Pefhaps for the first time I yearned for compa- 
nionship The lonelmess began to emphasize itself 
The absence of Judy was somethmg I became consci- 
ous of, as if she had been there every night, clmgmg 
on to me as she had done the nights before Yes, this 
lonelmess fnghtened me — ^not physically perhaps as 
clnldren are fnghtened of the dark, but mentally, and 
I looked for somethmg beside me which wasn’t there, 
hke a famihai figure at church winch knelt beside you 
each Sunday and now wasn't there Like a face that 
had vanished from your sight, when you had been 
accustomed to see it on the pillow next to you each 
morning Yet I had no reason to miss anythmg 
because my whole philosophy of hvmg was based on 
my detachment from the rest of the world and on my 
bemg able to stand by myself, aloof and untouched 
That power had gone from witlim me, the power to 
be myself and alone Even the familiar swish-swish 
of the Khoja women would have been enough, if I 
could have heard it, as I used to on da}^ of the 
festival, when the dear old lady below me was still 
ahve The qmet that prevailed was strange to me, 
even though it was only hke any other night I could 
hear the clock tick, and hour by hour I could feel the 
heavy hand as it passed the stroke of twelve And 
then I must have diopped off to sleep, for I got up mth 
a start and looked at the watch and it was long past 
' four and I steadied myself, for I had seen a mghtmare m 
which I felt the world closmg m on me and all the 
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people I knew — some dead, some alive — were coming 
closer and closer to me, cramping me and making it 
difficult for me to breathe at all 

I shook myself up a bit and put on the light and 
had a long dnnk Cold water I then went out on 
the terrace to smoke a cigarette m the cool of the eaily 
morning air It was quiet and stiU, but for the lapp- 
ing of the water down below, where the outskuds of 
the garden met the sea and where I had often watched 
the storm break and lash against the garden of my 
garret, which I believed was some impregnable island 
fortress far out m the open sea 

I sat and smoked and soon I heard soft voices as 
if they sang a chant and at first I thought I was only 
imagmmg thmgs but later they became loudei and 
more distmct I got up and looked around and 
below, but nothmg could be seen and I stood and 
listened to those voices that came from the night 

But they were more real than I had thought and 
I got curious and opened the door and went down the 
stairs and then I knew where they came from, for as I 
went down the stairs, past the floor where the old 
Kho]a lady used to stay, I saw the door of Dr Fehx 
D’ Souza shghtly ajar and the hghts were on I 
rushed up to fetch my gown and went down agam and 
knocked at the door but there was no leply The 
chant went on, louder than before, and I pushed the 
door a httle and put my head m and as it creaked 

I saw faces turn and look at me and the doctor too 

{ 

and he beckoned to me to come m, putting his finger 
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to his lips to indicate the need for silence 

I went m 

They had all gathered round the bed Some 
fifteen or twenty of them Men and giils Daklinis 
from Goa Ohve complexioned girls and dark 
and awkwaid men They were all dressed as if for 
an occasion — the girls weamig hght-coloured sarees, 
belted at the lups, the men m ill-fittmg dark- 
blue 01 black seige suits, their hands behmd their 
backs And on the bed itself was the doctor’s wife, 
more placid m expression than I had last seen her, 
her grey-wlute hair swept back over her tmy head, 
and she was breathmg heavily and by her side sat the 
little Goan girl holding the old lady’s hand and still as 
fnglitened as before The doctor was standmg ovei 
her head, with a fiuinel attached to a tube from which 
he gave hei oxygen 

How diffeient he looked from the broken-dowm 
man I had seen earhei that night, crackmg up before 
me as he sipped those whiskies one by one to numb 
his pam Now he stood strong and erect and his body 
hardly looked emaciated 01 bent, for his demeanour 
was upnght and hke a sentry he stood over his wiie 

I stood a httle away from this group, watchmg 
them chant and though I couldn’t follow the woids, 
it was the melody of it that was so hauntmg A 
folk song, I judged from its simphcit5'^ and its sweetness 
It combmed aU the grace and the simphcit}" I had 
evei knoivn — ^the sort of femmimty which goes m the 
Orient with sweet-smeUmg jasimn flowers and a lilt of 
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shoulders as they swayed to the rhythm and a half- 
suppressed tear that might just as easily have been a 
smile And the male chorus stood rock-hke behind 
the girls, repeating the melody like a near echo that 
was louder than the ongmal sound 

What a strange ntual, I said to myself, that on a 
death-bed one should hear a folk song It could have 
been nothmg else And then it came to me m a flash, 
as Sir Udul imght have said, and I could see some 
field of com with the reapers at dusk, brmgmg m the 
harvest m some part of the world yet untouched by the 
barbanty and the vandahsm that had become the 
hentage of a deca3nng civihzation 

I tned hard to hear the words, but they weie 
foreign to me, but one line kept repeatmg and I 
followed it closely tfil I could hear it clearly each time 
That must have been the theme of it, I felt— that 
somethmg-around-which the old lady’s life had 
centered 

Suddenly, the song stopped and an awkwaid silence 
followed and the doctor put the glass funnel aside and 
I could just notice the last gasps of the d3ang woman 
and then a stillness followed and one by one the figuies 
that crowded round the bed knelt down and made 
the sign of the Cross Only the doctor stood, stilj 
upright and unmobile and he looked on, his eyes 
almost poppmg out of the sockets, but his hands 
hadn’t yet made the sign of the Cross And the httle 
Goan gu-1 looked frightened at what she saw and she 
ooked at the old man and then the old woman who 
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lay dead and at those who stood around the bed and 
felt beYoldered and afraid and didn’t know what to do. 

I stood where I was and looked on Now I could 
see more clearl}^ the old woman as she lay before me 
Her head had dropped on her side, and she looked so 
much smaller than she was, as if m the moment of 
death she had shrunk 

The old man moved round and took her limp 
hands m Ins and kissed them and ciossed them on her 
bod}'- He closed hei open mouth and straightened 
her head He bent do^vn and kissed her on the fore- 
head and then he moved towards the wmdow on the 
other side and opened it and the wmd came rushmg 
in and the curtains moved mwards and the grey-white 
hair on the old woman stirred and then stood still 
for a moment and the ^vmd flew out agam, the curtams 
blowmg with it and there was a stillness all over agam 
And the doctor watched it all happen and m the 
sti l l n ess he knelt down, facing the open sk}'- and he 
made the sign of the Cross and closed the -windov^ 
gently with his hands and he wept 

And the little Goan girl ran to lum and caught 
him round the hips and burst mto tears 

I paid my respects to the dead m the wa}'- I had 
been accustomed, for there was not much else I could 
do and I went back upstairs to the garret and stood 
on the verandah, facmg the city that still la}'- before me 
And soon there came the daw and the first 
streaks of gre}'^ emerged horn the black darkness of 
the mght hke a film that was changmg colour m the 
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developing room and soon the top of the hill became 
distmgmshable from the sky and the house-tops stood 
out clearer than before and a new day was bom 

Yesterday there had been thiee deaths, was the 
first thmg I said to myself But it had to be, for 
even as the French said " Jamais deux sans trois ” 
Nothmg happened twice that didn't happen a 
third time It was written m the book of words 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

/^NE raoniuig Mohanied Aziz came to collect his 
V-/ lent He wore chuntdars and a hght hehotrope 
sJiemam and a red fez Out of the top pocket of the 

long coat there stuck out a bnght silk handkerchief 
of scarlet and green 

He was cheiving pan He looked particular^ 
cheerful that mommg — a cheerfulness which express- - 
cd itself m the way he had tilted his cap There was a 
broad sirule on his face and the jmce of betel-nut 

oozed out on to his lips, and his pearly teeth were 
covered m red 

He sat do^vn and his ej'^es almost mstmctivel}'^ 
fell on the nude that hung on m})- wall Somehow he 
never paid as much attention to the other picture of 
fbe kneehng pierrot that knelt beside the half-undress- 
ed Pierrette But the nude he watched closely, not 
flmchmg from his gaze even once He was not sh}^ 
^nd bashful as before He didn’t get hot under the 
^Uar He didn’t steal glances at her as he used to 
ow he looked at me, still chewmg his betel-nut, as if 
to sa.y ‘ See, I can look at her now ” 

Theie have been two deaths m this house,” 
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I said to him 

He nodded his head, but was not impressed He 
kept starmg at the pictuie on the wall That touched 
him more than the deaths of two old women And old 
women were always dymg, his expression seemed 
to say 

I gave him the cheque and as he took it, he 
looked up again at the nude and then at me and asked 
me how much I would sell it for 

" Name your price," he said to me m Hmdustam, 
for he spoke no Enghsh at all, except when he said 
odd words like " Thank you" or "Much obhged”, 
but I had not heard him say even that for qmte 
a long tune So he spoke the language he knew — 
the language which was after all his and mme So 
when he said " Name your pnce," he really said 
somethmg so different m tone, and his way of sa3ang 
it was so much more courteous than I can convey m an 
Enghsh translation 

" There is no pnce for it,” I rephed 
“ As you please,” he said 

And that was strange because Mohamed Aziz 
was the type of fellow who was certain everything 
had a pnce and there was nothing one couldn’t buy if 
you could pay the pnce 

“ Why," I asked, "do you want it so much ^ ’’ 
" It is like this,” he rephed, and he spoke in 
Hmdustam of course, "I have seen this picture smce 
the da}^ I first came to you for the rent I don’t 
usually go round collecting rents mjiself But this 
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awaie of his cnideness So Mohamed Aziz was 
almost charming that morning as he spoke of the 
thmgs he had done and had yet to do 

“ Some days ago,” he said aftei a little pause, 
“I was wallong home when I san a woman look at me 
I paik m}^ car away from the house and I 
walk a little way to my home She was a yoimgish 
woman of tlie North India type She was poor and 
her clothes were not veiy good She was sittmg 
the water-tap wheie the servants usually come to 
wash their clothes It belonged to the building tlnec 
blocks away from where I stay I noticed her for the 
first tune that day, though now I am sure I had seen 
her before That da)^ when she looked at me I looked 
at hei too, but she didn’t tmn hei eyes away And as 
I went past, I felt there was something strange about 
hei No woman of that class had dared to look at me 
m the face I couldn’t look back because it would 
be undignified, but I wanted hei that da}’ She nas 
not pretty, but as she sat theie, I could see she had a 
fine body There was somethmg about hei that 
made me bite my lowei hp I went home that even- 
mg and quietly went to bed I passed by the same 
way the next day and she was there again and she 
looked at me the same way and I at hei and I felt 
moie stiange and lestless when I got home But I 
didn’t dare to go doYn and speak to hei She was 
probably the \wfe of some clwwkida) or a servant and 
how would it look foi me ? On the tlurd evening 
it happened all ovei agam Only it was a little latei 
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that evening and I couldn't see her as cleaily I 
smiled as I came nearer but she didn't smile back 
T felt small, but something mside of me made 
me pause and I stopped m front of her She didn't 
move There was no one around and I came a few 
steps nearer to hei Still she didn't move She just 
kept lookmg at me She had a very clean t5^e of 
face and theie was a look of lonesomeness m her eyes 
And then I suddenly thought of the picture on your 
wall and I became big agam mmy own estimation 
And I felt kmder towards her — diderent from mj^ first 
feelmg for her, which was of the body So I smiled at 
hei and sometlnng must have been wntten all 
over my face, because she smiled back And 
forgettmg aU fear of bemg seen with such a poor 
class woman, I asked her if she’d come with me and 
she thought for a moment and got up without saymg 
a word That was a strange experience for me and 
I was a little confused I started walkmg ahead and 
began to perspire because I was walkmg qmckly, 
afraid of being seen I walked without lookmg round 
till I came to my house and to my rooms and then I 
let her m ” 

He was becommg a httle self-conscious now, 
but I didn’t mterrupt him 

He went on “ She was cleaner than I thought 
and her body was full of muscle ” 

Mohamed Aziz clenched both his fists and bit 
his hp agam 

" Muscle,” he lepeated ” And then something 
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unusual happened to me and I experienced a ne\A 
feelmg and a vision came before m}'’ eyes It 
wasn’t her reaJlj^, because I don’t tlimk I looked much 
at her face, but I thought of aU the u^omen I had 
seen and had and she seemed to give me what I had 
never got from them I made lo\'e to her tuice that 
night and twice I saw her as m tlus picture and I felt 
that at last I had understood its meanmg Then she 
got up and dressed and made a gracious namuskar as 
one does uhen retirmg from the presence of a great man 
and went away I gave her notlung, for it entirel}^ 
escaped m}^ mind Nor did she ivait or ask She 
went awa}^ lea^ung me confused but vnth a feehng I 
had achieved something I looked for her the next 
day and the day after at the spot near the tap, for I 
wanted to give hei somethmg to remember me b}’' 
Perhaps I wanted hei agam,” Mohamed Aziz sh}^}^ 
confessed, “but she was not to be found Weeks 
have passed smce that da}^ and I have never seen her 
agam So I thought, maybe I’d ask j^ou if you’d 
hke to sell me tins picture, because I want it ver}'^ 
much now ” 

I was surprised but that was to put it a httle 
mildly. 

“ The dog,’’ I said to m5^eLf, “the gay old dog ’’ 

But I meant it mcely I forgot for a few moments 
that he was waitmg for my answer But he didn’t 
make his request agam He merely said “The 
whiteness was m her too But under the skm A 
whiteness mvisible to the naked eye, but which is 
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there if yon can find it " 

I got up and went to the wall and looked at my 
picture again 

My. mind went back to a nigh^^m the nt-e Mont- 
parnasse MdLenl^tjnlTs m^ cafe , next to t he fam ous 
Dgine It must have been almost eleven that night 
I think the yeai was 1933 and I was tunimg over the 
pages of Pans Soir, rea^g about the commg mto 
powei of a new party m G erman y _and of a man called" 
Adolf Hitlci w hose p icture I saw- ior the fiist time 
thatlnigliF Th pie was a look of determmation on 
th is man's face> wh ich was fnghtenmg even though 
at that moment I lemembei dismissmg it as melo- 
dramatic I was sittmg alone and was sippmg coffee 
and cognac, waitmg for the odd hour to pass when the 
mght-hfe of that city used to begin Then I laid my 
paper dow and watched the constant stieam of 
passers-by, hstened to the pattei of patent-leather 
shoes, the chattel of conversation tnckhng from 
those who sat m the caf6 around me, the S5mcopation 
of clankmg horns, the gendarme's whistle and the 
roar of the traffic as it passed by And then someone 
near me, a jmung man whom I hadn't noticed, asked 
me for a match and I gave him one, to find he had 
taken it only to hght a broken stump I dipped mto 
my pocket for my case and offered him a cigarette, 
which he gratefully took and put m his pocket and 
contmued to smoke the stump A httle later the 
waiter came and made up his bill The young man 
had only two large sandwiches of ham and cnsp 
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bread and two coffees and now lie couldn't pay that 
small bill of less than five francs He asked quietly 
and digmfiedly for the manager, who was in turn 
equally graceful for it was Pans, remember that, and 
I gatheied that the 3’oung man next to me wanted to 
leave a picture behind as a deposit till he could come 
and pa}'^ his bill some da}^ 

Or there ma}^ have been even a suggestion of a 
sale I don't reall}^ know 

That was the same picture I was lookmg at now' 
and I had paid ]ust one hundred francs for it No one 
knew' the artist and even I could never qmte decipher 
his scraw’l We had come a long way together as 
Dr Felix D’Souza had said of his wife, this picture 
and I, and I felt sad at the thought of partmg w'ith it 
But w'hen I saw' the look on IMohamed Aziz’s face and 
the anguished suspense w'hile I hesitated those few’ 
imnutes, I couldn’t resist picking it up from the waU 
and gi\'mg it to him 

It w'as shghtl}' dust3' but I blew the dust away 
And I said to Mohamed Aziz. “You can take it,” for 
I knew' that if I didn’t say it then, I w ouldn’t sa3' it 
at all 

“ For nothmg ? ” he said, so surprised. 

And I shrugged m3' shoulders even as the manager 
of that httle bistro m the me Montparnasse had done, 
W'hen the blond 3'oung man left the cafe ivithout 
turning round 

And Slohamed Aziz’s smile broadened and the 
juice of pan trickled from the side and he swallowed 
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a large quantity of accumulated spit and said m his 
awkward little way " Much obliged ” 

And he sprang up and adjusted his fez and m a 
moment he was gone 

He disappeared so soon, I noticed he had left the 
rent-cheque behind 

He has never come back again 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


T hese were perhaps minor details when greater 
events blasted and swung and rocked this f^t- 
mo\ang world But while to some hke Sir Udul — or 
now more correctly the l ate Sir Udul Boice — ^it was the 
war that stood out above everything else, to me this 
warT^isast rous as it was, was merely the background 
agamst which there appeared httle events with which 
were connected little figures like Judy and Johnnie, 
and Dr Felix D’Souza and Mohamed Aziz and Beh 
and Sum and the others But for them, I knew I 


would have been cloistered m my garret, living m my 
world of make-believe — ^m an era of peace and digmty, 
so different to the era m which we really lived Peace 
and dignit}?^ aiid_^eatness in that classical sense were 
a bsent from our existence. Greatness there _was_iiL 
the s ense of a primev al vastnes s aiid power, a .j3mte 
]foFce~devo id^of cid t ure, rehgion or grace A Franken- 
'stemian greatness MarlowesqueEnHTHghtening A 
greatness of the ty pe of which revolutions are made, 

bathed^ m blood m^_baptized by fire A bastard 

greatness reaUv. 

In rough chronplpgy—one - wo uld mention ^ the 
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assault on Russia, Uie playback in the Middle East, 
and the eiuptioii in the Fai East and Singapore, 
hdu^ endah^fed Tlf e~good eart h was like a kuMey 
tray in whiclyjay cold, smell v and dec^nposed, tlie 
blood of all nations 

'^uch was the background on a small piece of 
which I wa nted 'to painf the picture ~df~ my life. N() 
ai tist rm dd dare to paint the wholei^tie bacRgi'Qim d 
or t ackle j oj^ast-a-canvas 

TlEadalways been a small-town painter A sort 
of pen and ink portrait painter who was happy if he 
could get even a faint resemblance to the subject A 
similiaiity of form, a closeness of expiession, a sugges- 
tion of character — if I could get any of these or capture 
even a moment of someone’s life, it thnlled me to the 
core — like stealing in an unguarded moment a glimpse 
of a page m the life of someone who has tned to remain 
a closed book, or hke being present accidentally when 
on an impulse a woman betrays an emotion, which 
she tnes later to keep choked down These moments 
are mcompaiable to anything else you can ever feel 
and that expenence, fleetmg, momentary and spasmo- 
dic though it be, is yours and yours alone and neither 
time nor space can ever take back from you that 
thrill, nor should you ever try to decipher the inscru- 
table workings of fate 

But all this is by the way, though it may tell you 
somethmg about the one charactei m this book 
which IS most difficult to portray — ^myself It may 
also help to bridge that space of time which elapsed 
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between the early happeni ngs and those that .came 
la ter to complete thi s stor \^ . For it is not possible to 
write about details in the lives of people for fear of 
missing the more important moments of those hves 
It IS as if you were on a slow passenger tram that 
stops at every httle station and you felt anxious lest 
through boredom or fatigue you should fall asleep and 
miss the big junction at which you should have been 
awake 

So it doesn’t really matter if I omit the details of 
the funeral of IMrs Fehx D’Souza or to sa3^ how that 
small gathering of unknoum people wept by her grave 
Or hov , shrouded m white Sir Udul was borne on his 
simple bier to the Tower where he was to find his 
eternal silence Or even how m the days that passed, 
I dipped more frequentl}^ mto the citj^ seeing some- 
tunes Beh and Sum m theu house on the top of the 
Hill and admirmg from a distance that richness of 
hfe the}'- had found through each other Or how I 
would go to see Maxine m his gaudy httle room with 
the rainbow-coloured sfik curtams and green uphols- 
tery and pmk-enameUed furniture, and watch him 
struggle and fret for that Castle-on-the-Hudson way 
down m Bangalore Or the days I spent with Jud}^ 
and with Johnnie And Johnme’s childish prattle of 
gomg to strange lands to which I had never been and 
to which Jo hnm e was probably never destmed to go 

Chma and Mexico i Chma and Mexico > Always 
China and Mexico i 

Or w'hen alone with Judj*^ Or agam and agam 
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the consummation of the same flaming moment, and 
tlie same stillness that would ine\ntably follow and 
how I'd think that one particulai moment was the most 
important till another more important moment would 
arrive and brush the other aside 

Out of thos e many months a few details stood ou t 
i norcclcarl\ tli mTHio They weie tnflmg 

really, but they had some beaiing on her life and 
possibly mine Like commas thei ' punctuated the 
s entence and gave It rhvthm -an d an easiiLfl<^v^- =^rid 
some direction as to how the sen^nc e should, b e read 
ai^ even constructed So they were important 
because a misplaced comma can often change the 
whole meaning of a sentence 

One of these little details nas the little gold cross 
I gave to Judy, with a tlun gold chain which she wore 
lomid her neck There was a faint mscnption on the 
Cross which was my own idea and it read "igoo” 
It w^as msenbed vertically on the long bar, lea\ang 
the short, honzontal piece stfll unmsenbed I gave the 
cross to Judy long after she had first spoken about it, 
because it gave her time to hve that new' rehgion she 
said she had found, and I w'anted to be sure she had 
understood its meanmg 

The otlier detail w'as even less important, but I 
w'as more conscious of it and of its significance It 
w'as a picture of Judy — ^}ust a head made up of a face 
wutli a nose and ej'es and hei long jet-black hair. This 
picture hung on the wall made baie b}' the nude w'hich 
Mohamed Aziz had taken aw'ay from me Some- 
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times as I la\' m bed and looked at it, I could first see 
the picture as it was and there would be a lap-dis- 
solve, as the\" SB-y m the language of the film world 
and then I’d see the nude as it used to hang and then 
the two would merge, superimposed — like a montage 

And then I knew* what I realli* meant to see, for 
Judy had taken the part of the girl m the fiist picture 
Or perhaps the oil on the canxns had sprung to life 
and the unknown figiue had now a name and a shape 
and a form and a meanmg 

For what was the use of a picture unless it meant 
somethmg to you ^ 

If, in the background of the stoiw' of the fives of 
these little people was the grga ^ imwntte n and 
mcomplete storA* of a world war, m the background 
of those emofiohs wduch the\* felt was also the 
changmg weather, as^much a feature of this country' 
asjts c ustQni s..its sup erstiSons T its quairitntijals.^ But 
m the garret I knew no rain no heat, no dust, no 
slimy, stick}* moistness I was onl\* conscious of the 
one phase of the weather and it was during the 
monsoon, when it poured for dal's on end and a cur- 
tain of water stood between the cit}* and me, making 
the garret even more like a world entue in itself. 

I would hardly have noticed those sticky and 
wet rainy days, were it not that I had constantly to 
penetrate that dampness m order to get into the other 
world of the cit\* — the cit}* mto which, because of 
Judy, mi mcursions w*ere becoming more and more 
frequent Each time I went to it I felt like a bandit 
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that had come out of hidmg to \osit those places to 
which he did not belong 

The cit}'- was like that to me — a place where I felt 
like a sti anger But I went to it all the same and 
brought back something for myself on every Ausit But 
now I was gettmg afraid that one da}?^ it would come to 
the garret to get me And I could never make up in}’ 
mind which meant more to me — my distant aloofness 
and that entit}^ which was myself oi that hollow 
aching winch I felt for Judy '> 

The conflict became greater as the da3'S rolled on 
It would have been easier if I could have lifted Jud}^ 
out of the cit}^ and transplanted her mto the garret and 
made hei also part of the world which I had built foi 
myself — ^with that cobbled street m Seville runnmg 
below my wmdow and the buses of London roanng past 
and the clank of Pans taxi-homs and aU that which 
was of m3? own phantas3? and of my own creation 
But to hft her and transplant her was not so eas3? 
She had roots m the city and branches had sprung 
from her and \nth the strength of those same roots, a 
httle flower had blossomed and to transplant one was 
to transplant the whole tree and if m the process of 
transplantation the httle flower, that was Johnme, 
was injured, I was so afraid it might kill the whole 
tree, leaving me onl3? dead roots 

And so I didn’t dare 

I went on and on, backward and forward, mto the 
city and back to the garret, waitmg for some hght to 
fall on the VTitmg on the nail 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


O NE da3^ all of a sudden, wc reabzed tliat the 
war had sud denly come nearer For many days 
before that, sub-editors of local newspapers had played 
about with the headlines, always round the woids 
“ ^ero_Hou^” Like the swor d of Damocles it hun g 
above us, but it never seemed to fall The equiva- 
lents ol the word " mmunenT” were exliausted 
Everything had happened, except that which we were 
waitmg for — the outbreak m the Far East, and 
that we felt would never come Tlie clock had come 
to zero hou r, but mstead of stnking, it lazily stbbd 
stilT ~ 

" The Japs sa3nng f arewell to their 

GeishasJLX-once told Judy and she thought it was 
decent of them to have so much feelmg That was 
the only thmg I missed m Judy — that appreciation of 
the subtler side of life Her love for me was too great 
to be doubted, but often m her enthusiasm not to 
disappoint me, she became almost bovme m her 
attachment Sometimes she made me wonder what 
bound us two together " Was it the body ? " I had 
asked myself Was it that I found m her an outlet 

216 
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for my “self”, foi I had lived too much m the gairet, 
too cooped up to be a normal human bemg I 
waivered between an intensive conceit and a self- 
reliance which was leallj^ only a form of modesty I 
couldn’t quite make out, but Judy gave me the 
chance of feehng big mthm myself, big ivith the rest 
of the world, big vath Judy From her there was no 
opposition and here m the garret I felt like a kmg, who 
obeyed only one law “ The Kmg can do no wrong ” 
How foolish it ah. seems now ' 

The n zeio hour st ruck at last and all over the city 
there was a rude awakening We had looked fomard 
te Cit so lon g and no w that it had h appened, we were 
a mazed it had ha ppened at all 

I watched the news caiefully for those few days 
I watched the faces of people fall as those puny Japs 
m the first blush and enthusiasm of war sank some 
of the mightier ships that had ever sailed the seven 
seas The chmax of the traged^'^ was reached when 
the Prince of Wales went down to its watery grave — 
once the pnde'oTHie^Alhed’l^etrShi^^ ugly 
hulk which had lost its form, its shape, its shine The 
news of these early sinkings almost hit you m the 
face and you stood dazed, wondering what there was 
in store for you on the morrow 

But I stiU refused to be touched It was bad 
enough to have had ray aloofness tampered with by 
httle events and httle peopk,>--^ut'ir I were to allow 
myself to be caught by ^Iie tide of greater events I 
knew that sooner o’ I would be ]ust a httle raft 
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floating on the bosom of a tempestuous sea 

One evenmg dunng the early days of the eruption 
m the Far East, I sat too long on the teiTace and forgot 
that I had promised to pick up Judy from Maxme’s 
at the end of his early practice class I dashed along 
the dnve m the black two-seater and when I got to 
Maxme’s I found lus place was closed and Judy wasn't 
even waitmg outside I tned the Little House m 
Nestle Lane but onlj?^ Johnnie was at home playing 
m his p57]amas vith the old servant woman No one 
knew where Judy was that mght Nor did she come 
to the garret That was the onlj?^ time we had rmssed 
an appomtment and it struck me as strange because 
I had always thought that Jud}?^ was the tj^ie of girl 
who would never be impatient of waitmg 

There was also one morning when Judy unex- 
pectedly came to the gairet and foimd me out and the 
Pit told me she had waited for over an hour and he 
mentioned somethmg about her readmg papers while 
she waited, but I hadn’t paid any attention to that 
either, for when I asked Judy about it the next day 
she had laughed a httle and I said nothmg more 

Two weeks passed and one mormng I had an urgent 
call from Sum She sent a note vuth her driver 


askmg me to go to the house at once I changed 
went to see her \\flien I amved she 
'^■^i^me upstairs m Beh’s room She was packing 
o': — . "Tqs pale and her eyes were red 
that 3 disbeveHed Her clothes 
alvays been a perfect 
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I waited for her to speak and she said " No, no 
I mean he is jommg up But to me it’s ]ust the same 
He IS going away ” 

“ I really don't know what you are talkmg about 
Sum you must puU yourself together and speak a 
little coherently It doesn’t make sense to me ” 

She looked hurt but it woke her up a bit and she 
contmued m a more placid frame of mind " He has 
decided to put his experience of aviation at the 
disposal of the Air Force and volunteeied for active 
service ” 

“ But he’s fifty-two,” I said ” How can he go 
on active service ^ I don’t thmk they’U let him fly 
at that age ” 

” I don’t thmk so too , but he’s made up his mind 
Since Boice died, Beh has never been the same It 
even affected his relationship with me as if the ghost 
of the old man stood between us Not ostensibly,, 
mmd you But somethmg mside of him is dead and 
he won’t unburden liunself of his gnef even to me 
He is very gentle and sweet as he has always been, 
but I know it, for if I don’t, who would ^ Gradually it 
has eaten mto him It has grown hke a cancer and 
now I thmk it has burst As you know, and I suppose 
you are the only one who does, Beh would give his 
hfe for Duh and me Yes I suppose that’s what 
he wants to do now ” 

And she couldn’t speak any more and that lump 
m her throat came up agam and the water m her eyes, 
and her hps quivered and then she gasped and said 
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“ Tell me what shall I do ^ ” 

I moved a little towards her, close enough for 
her to be able to put her head on my shoulder and give 
vent to her pent-up emotion, for she cned and gasped, 
while I struggled to find some answer for her stagger- 
mg question 

“ I must see lum before I can say anythmg,” I 
said, “ For I am confused myself I don’t under- 
stand it He can do so much here. The whole of 
Buda’s IS vital for defence and he couldn’t leav6 it 
now How can he ? ” 

But by now I wasn’t sure whether I was tallang > 
to Sum or thmkmg loudly myself I tried to thmk 
hard what I should say that would comfort her, but 
then I reahzed that it was best that she should have 
her cry I made her sit down on a chair and gave 
her a handkerchief with which to blow her nose, and 
her gasps became shorter and less frequent but as 
spontaneous and even more staccato I paced the 
room a little and became restless myself, hoping that 
in the hushed silence that followed, somethmg would 
occur to me and my ears pricked up at the sound of 
the patter of httle feet and then a girlish voice piped 
down the corndor and as it came closer I could recog- 
nize it was httle Dull, Sum’s kid and Beh’s kid, that 
little monument of their love they had built together, 
very late m hfe, for Duh was only six years then 

Sum’s eyes bristled out of their sockets An 
achmg tension came over her and as the kid came mto 
the room playfully shoutmg "Mummy,” Sum rushed 
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Up to her, lifted her from the ground and crushed her 
m embiace 

" Baby,” she whispered mto the cliild’s eai, 
” My Baby ” And I kept pacing up and down the 
room still not knowing what to say I waited for a 
few moments and then ventured ” I thmk I’ll see 
Beh at the office It will be better that way ” 

Sum did not reply, I don’t even know if she heard 
me speak or whether she knew I was still there, for 
her world was m her arms and her thought and mind 
was full of it to want to listen to anything I said 
I said it aU over agam This time she replied, mourn- 
fully ” AU nght If you thmk it’s better that way ” 
And the little child looked perplexed at seeing 
hei mother cry, lifted up Sum's chm and 
asked ” Why are you crying, mummy ^ ” And the 
little child didn't wait for an answer for she smiled at 
me and gave it herself “The boogy-man is making 
her cry ” 

And Sum smiled even from her gaspmg cry 
“ Don't be siUy, Baby,” she said 
And I qmetly left the room 
I breathed a sigh of relief as I left that house and 
drove away m the black two-seater, for I never re- 
membered gomg out of Beh’s house so stunned as I 
was then Even the night of that house-warmmg 
party when I took Judy away, I was imtouched myself, 
stiU the bastion of imperturbabihty, which was my 
strength and my only prop Now I seemed to have 
lost aU that and to have become just like any othei 
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.in<l m^jhavs. .in<l vb.inmng 
uHh thi'in And 1 tiinlt .^tno wlirthcr T w.i^ 

tl»<* rub'! »'t (lu* fot that chanf^o 

I djoVi jn a da/< . i!no\iidi thi* stu'cts that I knew 
<.t u<ll, t)i« >U<e{^ <>l till* iit\ w)nrl» Wftf‘ non inori‘ 
tannhat tn nir. *'{!«< t*' m w )n» h littit, people In t-d, and 
1 noA l« d>Ad tiutt Wile lltlh' jo\s and little 
Min»'W^ *»( v\luth I h al ni\<i lnMid nor tlnuight and 
win r< thi le wa*- pn\< it\ and ‘'(pialoi and nclu^^ .ind 
nnln{jj)m' and 'Wii wlmh pi*'''ed a lonstant MuMin 
«>; jnnnan h- nn;^ wiioin I had neVt i '>i‘en and whom 
I wutdd n‘\«*i knf)w Time was a monotony of 
‘•ann m ''S in tlieii fui'.. if I looked at tlunn vis I had 
dwa\'' IouKm! iijwin p( opl* fiom the j)jn.mets of mt 
mmi, but if I loak'd at thnn <lilieientlv. witli kind- 
ness m m\ e\« s, tin r< was also a beantifnl r)n( ness in 
tlio've ,^ani( faei s and it m.ide ni<’ wondei if it was 
ieall\ mil that (‘toiI had leflerted llisnnat,n* m man 
Til* asphalt, tile tonri<‘l<‘. the dnib remenl 
mo\id iind< i m< and tlun* was a mild consciovisnoss 
<d (lA'iiniLt span* Init iiujk than th.it I did not know', 
foi 1 w.is dinnif,' blankh thion/,di il all, heading to 
nn et .1 fneiul who was leaving for .m unknown desti- 
n.ition, probabK nevei to H‘tuin 

I leg.uned a sort of consciousness ,is I w'ont into 
Bell's loom and felt the chillv' atmosjiliere created by 
Ins air-eondiliomng jilant riie abinjil contiast had 
shaken me ,ind I w.is getting allergic to shaip 
conlr.ists .nid to changes of climalo and mood 
and fortune In a wa> it was a bad sign, foi 
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I realized more and more that my little fortress of 
imperturbability had lost the power of being entire 
m itself 

" So you heard,” Beh said, almost coldly 
” Heard what ^ ” I asked 

" Go on,” he said, "it’s wntten aU over your face ” 
“ You don’t have to be so aggressive about it 
After aU I haven’t said a word yet ” 

" Yet > That’s the important word, isn’t it ” 
Then he leant back m his chair and rocked and smiled 
and said " Spout the words, if you must But let’s 
get it over soon and be done vath it, because nothmg 
370U say will make me change m}^ mind ” 

"I’ve got nothmg to sa}^” I rephed, and Beh 
looked a little surpnsed, but I knew him so long that 
if I had any chance agamst him that day it was to 
make him beheve that his decision didn’t matter 
And ah. of a sudden his mood changed and he 
came forward and leant on the table and fondled for a 
moment a paper-weight and said m a strange and 
distant sort of way " I’m surpnsed at the waj’’ 
you can stand away from it all ” 

I looked at Beh seveiety 

It was the first time we had looked at each other 
estranged hke that I remembered how onlj’^ a httle while 
ago I had seen his wife and child and how selfish I deemed 
he was, when I thought m terms of their happmess and 
then- future, merely to satisfy what I knew could only 
be an impulse But even so, out of respect for him 
and remembermg always, as I had done, the diffe- 
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rence m age that was between ns, I had smothered my 
words and put on that placidity of comitenance for 
which I was now being cnticized b}?" him And that 
was a little too much foi me and for a few moments I 
don’t thmk I cared what happened to our friendship 
or cared about the difference m years between us or 
cared about anything except myself For this Avar 
was a sore pomt iwth me foi many reasons winch I had 
never disclosed to any one and winch I was even 
trjnng to forget m5^self But Beh’s words went 
straight to that spot whefe I was alwaj^s most ^mlner- 
able and the}^ hurt, and I could feel \wthm me that 
piece of lead move as it had sometimes done — ^that 
dead weight which I earned with me and which 
belonged to a part of my life which was dead 

"You needn’t look at me Say somethmg,” 
Beh said 

“Don’t you thmk it would be better if we left 
things unsaid and waited till you came back to clear 
up what ma}^ stand between us now ’’ 

“ I don't know anjdhmg that stands between us ’’ 
Beh replied, astonished 

" If you claim for yourself tlie nght to hve your 
own hfe, even though vour hfe is reall}'' not your onm, 
for \nth you there are other people like Sum and 5^our 
child and this whole edifice which 5^ou mhented ivith 
aU its responsibilities, surely I, who have no obliga- 
tion at aU, and no responsibiht^L and on whom 
nobodj'^ reaUy depends, have the nght to make and 
beep to mt^self my decisions at a time like this ’’ 
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“ I didn't say anything,” Beh replied, and I 
could see we were getting colder and colder towards 
each other, ” I simply said I was surprised that you 
could live aloof and apart from the rest of the world 
and could refuse to be drawn into the crucible of human 
sorrow That’s all I said And I still say I am 
surpnsed ” 

“ But that’s the prmciple of my life, Beh It's my 
entire living What difference does it make whether 
one human bemg or a hundred thousand are cr^^mg 
out for my help ? I have spent my life to build up 
this fortress around me — a fortiess I once swore no 
man, no woman would ever touch I have slacked a 
httle and let httle people come into my life, but it 
was only so long as I could check with certamty the 
encroachment upon myself, whenever I thought that 
it was becommg unduly dangerous to my entirety 
But to step mto the crucible of human sorrow, as 
you put it, would be to deny myself the fundamental 
prmciple of my livmg and to commit suicide m terms 
of that hvmg And you wouldn’t expect me to do 
that, knowmg me as you do 

" But why ? Why have you this dishke of 
movmg among your fellowmen and bemg part of that 
spark which is human life ^ Why do you want to go 
through life untouched ^ There must be some 
reason I have always thought and felt there was 
some reason Or are you really made just like that 

“ What do you thmk ? You have known me 
long enough ” 
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"1 rfjvlh don’t know All llie^o \car<^ T have 
known \ou, f been content to know von a*; yon 
are and to take \o\i a*^ \ou au* without over desiring to 
piobe into )onr iniun self Ihit that’s bec.inse w'e liave 
ni‘\«T t lashed in the tinng'' that mattei in life. 
Xow W( havi toine to a ‘'tag<‘ wlii'ie wc think difte- 
lenth of tlu veiN jinipose of living and so I wwit to 
know what is behind all this aloofnc.ss that’s so typical 
t»f \on ” 

I q.i/ed inttiith at the littk* pajiei -weights that 
were liiitil insith «in his table 1 n^maiked to myself 
how piun and jiioper ami oiderl\ the) WTre and 
how iheit was a natural and logical succession in the 
wa\ the) stood, one behind the othei, exactly where 
)ou expected them, <0 that e\en if you came into the 
room in nttei daikness )ou could lay your hands on 
them one In one And 1 pictured them again m 
disorder and how )ou would ha\c to grope for them 
and stumble over them to lay hands on them in the 
dark And I thought of ni) life in those terms and of 
the darkness that was ciowahng aioiind me, deepening 
with each word that I3eh said J began to grope and 
w'ondcr nnself on w'hat detail I could hit wdnch w'ould 
be a sort of landmark from the past and where 
I could begin that story wdnch I had nevei even 
bothered to tell myself — the story of a young and 
impressionable man who left twelve years ago m 
search of life and experience and that something 
vague wdiicli masquerades undei the name of education 
and w'hich you are supposed to get only from fossilized 
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Dons at universities and from moth-eaten books 
and m lecture looms where you would have prefen - 
ed to have fallen asleep And I remembered that first 
crossing of the waters which had impressed upon me 
that m}^ going awa}^ was in the nature of a 
transition, a sort of metamorphosis from adolescence 
to manhood And then suddenly my fingers 
fell m the dark on one of the paper weights 
and I felt and recognized which one it was and 
then it came back to me and my hand felt near 
my heart for that strange throbbing, winch is the 
e^udence of life, and qmte close to it that leaden pain 
which had been numbed if onl}^ temporanl}^ but 
which hke an old and unhealed sore had got fresh 
and troublesome agam And then I felt cold and 
bitter towards Beh, for he was a s;^Tnbol of the rest 
of the world, a symbol of everythmg that was not 
rayseh, a symbol of aU that from which I had tned to 
escape And m that cold bitterness which I felt at that 
moment I blurted out a few words which I now regret, 
for it was a secret which I shared with myself and 
the secret is not \Nuth me alone 

" I never told you I was married once,” I said to 
Beh, and he recoiled hke a cheap nfle when a shot 
is fired 

I didn't expect Inm to say a word Nor did he 
And I went on ” When I come to thmk of it, I fought 
m this war long before it broke out m the form you 
know it, long before they made proclamations to 
announce its outbreak and long before persons like 
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ulfo at» fj/htnu. tin* Na/i ua? niaflijn« V<ni (('(d 
hkf' a f in'- id' j in a uu tn uhnli <i\ili/atnui and 
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V' ho n. \*.ith‘'t iriiltnt; th«* \’ i/i iiuasiou \jrm nc\«'i 

stop i<’ think that tlai' u«it- nih'is hi'fotc \on in 
tint tipht for fir '/loin, that lii:ht anainst oppit_ssion. 
tint ladn foj th< hhifition of hnnunit\ Ml of a 
'.ndd' n \ ou h u » h -i'iin to think of tho ( hiiifs'* and tin 
}\u^''rin^ \oni kith .hk! kin kindiid donuniacics 
inat it' on \om ^nh auatn*'t th»' Am" powijs Bnl 
( Inn i *a i'- in tin hitth haiq Ivfoo \on. \rais bcfora 
Britain «»i Ani'-in i t\'i thoiittht of th** )apan» ''<* ,in a 
p'lttiitid d.ini,'r i lo tin idraK ha uhnh \ou jiKtcnd 
10 htand Kn^sia too, .*\<rpt hu one kipst , whicli ina\ 
not h' a lap^' at .dk ''.O' lontti't in llu* fn-ld aqain^'t 
rn'.risni and tin pinnij'hs of uliat the Xa/i*- oallt'd 
National ^oi 1 ihst nc)no(‘ia<\ ^^»n h.ivi’ bt’cn 
n>ponv)b!t foi inricdibh piiaflo\(s siu h a*' when 
\on s'-nt shijiloa'K of inatr'naK t'lidlos'sK ar loss the 
ot fans to lopltiiish the cin'invN ,i])ilit\ to kill tlu' 
vcr\ jn’ojili v.ho, \oii all of a snddrii if.dizc, 
n*pi osont the 1 1 nc drinoi 1 a« v You ha\ (* boi'n .ls much 
icsponsiblo foi the killing and the manning; of decent 
human bein/,'s, of oiphanim: thi'ii (liildii'ii .ind of 
leducing thin hornet ,ind then hospif.ils and (Inm 
schools and lihiaiies to lubbh' and ashes When this 
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war IS over, Beh, the real glory will be stolen by 
those who have come later m the field 

“ But does that mean,” Beh interrupted, “you 
expect those like me who have realized our duty later 
not to fight at all 

“ Don’t interrupt me,” I abruptly retorted 
“ Smce you want to know what’s behmd this veneer 
of mme, you might as well have a good look once and 
for all ” 

“ But whjr are you so bitter about it ^ ” Beh 
said, and lus tone was apologetic 

" No, Beh, it’s not bitterness towards any one m 
particular that I feel, but just a general bitterness 
which I’ve tned to keep locked up m my heart That 
is peihaps the reason why I, seek refuge m myself, 
and m cloistered garrets and m bemg alone and aloof. 
I’m always afraid of its breakmg out of me hke sores 
that follow some homd disease And I nevei wanted 
anyone to see that happen ” 

“ Disease ^ \\diat disease have you got ^ ” ^eh 
asked anxiously 

“ Oh ' I don’t mean it like that But I’ve got a 
piece of lead m me which always stands m the balance 
between me and the morrow ” 

“ Lead ? What lead ? ” 

“ A bullet, Beh, an ordmary buUet ” 

“ But wh}^ ^ ” 

" What do you mean, ‘Why’ ? I’ve got it, that’s 
aU I was shot through once and it’s never come out 
It’s between the heart and the lung It's been hke that 
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for over six years but one da57 it will take it into its 
head to move and then there is nothmg I can do,” 

" But why was it not taken out ? ” 

“ Because takmg it out is as dangerous as leavmg 
it m They’ve all seen it — the great surgeons of 
Harley Street ” 

“ What did they say ^ ” 

“ Their advice was hke that which you sometimes 
get on a baccarat shoe — voluntarte So I’ve preferred 
to leave it as it is and now I’ve got almost attached 
to it It’s part of me now, like a lung or a heart — 
somethmg I’d feel wantmg if it was removed ” 

“ But how did it ever happen ^ ” 

“ That’s what I’m trying to teU you It happen- 
ed also m a war — m the great unde clared war m which 
I fought, long before ^u modem heroes stepped m t o 
take your bow That was as much a real war as this 
on^s Th^ w^as much sorrow m thoseTLaysTas 
there is now As much mutilation and maimmg 
M$;^e it did not manifest itself physically as much as 
it has now But there were hundreds and thousands 
of persons fleemg from the terror, which now faces 
you on the battlefield Yo n— sp eak of the Nazi 
m achme as if it w as only m ade of tanks and guns and 
bombe rs, but that isjiot aU there is to fight It is not 
just to prove the supenonty of one kind of tank 
over another that man is fightmg man It is for 
f undamental c onceptions of-4ivmgy conceptions~di thT 
fa ctions of the m dividual and the state, conceptions 
of morals, ideals, that’s what the}'' are fighting for 
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And one thing more — race supenonty Tha_^is the 
ke3mote of the Nazi conception~dTlife and I encouh- 
tered it much earlier than you ever did, Beh 

Beh didnTintefrUpt me m the short pause I took 
to catch my breath for I was m the habit of pantmg 
when I got worked up about anythmg and when words 
didn’t come out of me as quickly as I wanted them to 
" In my case,” I continued, ” it came m the shape 
of a girl w'ho dropped m front of me m the corridor 
of my hotel m London She was hardly ten yards 
aw'a3^ headmg towards me, wLen she collapsed hke 
a bird that had been shot She fell face downw^ards, 
but I thmk her hands broke her fall I can still picture 
-her as she lay fiat on her face, her handbag a few' feet 
away, from which roUed aw'ay a round vanitj* box 
and a couple of sliiUmgs I rang for the hit atten- 
dant, had her picked up and as no one m the hotel 
knew' her, -I had her taken to my room, tdl she revived 
It-w'as late at night and I was steppmg out to keep a 
date - 1 had made wnth a girl m a night-club The haU- 
porter ivho had come up quietl}' mdicated that I 
should keep -quiet about it and w'hen I suggested a 
doctor, he shook his head \\T\en she recovered, her 
first w'ords w'ere ‘Am I dead ^ ’ and she felt for her 
heart and then she was w'hite under the giUs 
There w'as hardl}’’ a drop of blood m her cheeks She 
looked blankly round the few faces she saw, past me, 
past the hftman and the valet w'ho had come up to 
help and then she caught sight of the old hall-portei 
and she looked mtently at him for a while and then 
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she got fnghtened till he said ' It will be all right, 
Miss Shelley ’ And she looked at him and sighed, 
saymg 'No, Charles I tned so hard ’ She tuttied 
her head on the piUow on bed and she 

showed she wanted to sleep The hall-porter asked 
the others to leave and when we were alone, he asked 
me if I mmded this young lady m the room ' She is a 
sad case,' he added, T’ve known her smce she first 
came to England and took a room m the hotel Not a 
shillmg on her and with a gesture she asked me to pay 
the taxis and booked a room She had six large 
wardrobe trunks m two taxis and she looked like a 
little heiress steppmg out of the cab Her leal name 
is Schwartz Elh Schwartz German passport She's 
half Jewish and Polish Christian on her mothei's side 
Two weeks before that the London Police had been 
told by the German Embassy that her passport was 
forged and the trouble began and she had been hidmg 
ever smce She came to me, because Td knonm her story 
We hall-porters always get to know thmgs She was 
alv^ai^ very kmd and generous to me She was even 
more beautiful than she is now and of course the men 
flocked to know her But she was always afraid of 
the persons she met and she would ask me about any 
one she had a date with The Gestapo were after 
her I knew once a German spy that came here lookmg 
for her but I made him lose his scent Her father 
was one of the great enemies of Hitler — a nch German 
Jew, who had the ear of Hmdenberg and Brunnmg 
and who kept Hitler awaj^ for many years and for 
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that the Nazis thirsted for revenge They wanted to 
get this girl into Germany, and so they went out of 
their way to tell the authonties about the forged 
passport Tonight she came and asked for the room 
she first occupied m the hotel I know she hasn’t 
got enough on her to pay for it, but then what could 
I do ^ It’s 534 at the end of the passage and she was 
gomg to it when she dropped m the corridor I’d 
have got mto trouble if you hadn't brought her m 
here Perhaps it was m her fate you crossed her m 
the passage ’ ” 

" Well, Beh,” I went on, “that's how it started 
and a week later I mamed her — of my own accord 
I don’t thmk I was m love then or that I wanted her 


body, for she was frail and weak and she needed 
looking after I don’t thmk she had anythmg to 
give and I had so much I didn’t want I had nationa- 
hty I haj l n vrcrti L place beside me "and she h ad 
nothiiig_at--all No ^home, no money No coun^'- 
I was her last port of call She came to me, washed 
up by the storm that ra g ed a gainitlthe- J^ s ^d~ 6 y 
t^ persecution v^hich is-now-the-very-thmg_you want 
to fight agai^ ’’ 

“ Blit the lead — how does that come m ^ 


“ It followed Wdien she becEime m}^ wife, she got 
immumty from persecution and the protection of the 
law Gradually I became very fond of this girl, for 
she had talent and charm and character and she was 


very beautiful She expressed herself so well She had 
breedmg She was so cultured, so pohshed, so refined 
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I think she hked me too, but I preferred to thmk she 
was only grateful I nevei tried to find out, nor did 
I have time For m the eleven months I knew her, 
my one ambition was to give her everythmg I could 
winch would make her stand on hei oivn ivithout me 
I didn’t want to be just the crutches of an mvahd, for 
I knew some day she would have to do without me 
I had no place in her life except that I supplied her 
with a passport She told me more than once it 
wasn’t so, but I thought it was Then one night I 
awoke fnghteiied m a dream and found she wasn’t 
there I always used to sleep with a revolver under 
my pillow and somehow my hand went for it and I 
found it gone I tned to get out of bed and my hand 
was about to switch on the hght, when somethmg 
must have happened because I suddenly felt numb 
and I didn’t remember anythmg more It was morn- 
ing when I found myself in a pool of blood My bed 
was soaking with blood and I could feel a heav}^ 
pam near my heart And I found my o^vn revolver 
m my hand and for a moment I didn’t know 
how I had shot m3^self Even now I could never 
swear what happened I sent for Charles, the 
Hall-porter of the old hotel, for I was hvmg m a flat 
now and he got me my doctor, and I told him that 
I had had an accident and though he didn’t believe 
me, he kept qmet, suspectmg an attempted smcide 
The wound healed and no one knew anythmg about it 
I went to Pans and had mj^self exammed when thej'’ 
found the bullet embedded between the left lung and 
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the heart I ^^alted for many %\eeks before I crossed 
back and saw the surgeons in London, ^^ho said much 
the same So it has remained there ever smce ” 

" But I don’t understand ^^'h3’ did she have to 
kill 3'ou ^ ” 

“ She didn’t, even though I thought it was her 
at first The}* got her too that mght She vas 
chloroformed and removed by the men, iiho fought 
on the other side m that undeclared var Her body 
was found m the nver and she could not be correctly 
identified But I knew it vas her because of the 
weddmg rmg she wore and which I saw amongst the 
exhibits m the coroner’s court But I preferred to 
keep silent, for I knew I could ne^'er get her back 
I knew there was nothing the law could do which would 
have satisfied me Besides I had my father, w'ho was 
all I had then, and he was old-fashioned, and there 
would have been a scandal when the news reached this 
city and he didn’t even know of my secret marriage 
Nobody knows it in fact — except you now. But I 
had lost the first round of that battle and waited my 
turn to do something for those others who were, hke 
EUi, persecuted by the Brown terror Then father 
died and I succeeded to his vast estates He left me 
a great deal more than anybody imagmed He had 
propert}' in Shanghai, in Buenos A}Te5, and m other 
outlandish parts of the world You knew him 
shghtly, didn’t you ? ” 

“ I did, but I never imagmed him as \'-er}* wealthy ’ 

“ No, he never gave that impression, but when 
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I had sold eveiy piece of land I owned and paid the duties 
and taxes, I found I had been left a httle under a milhon 
pounds I kept enough for myself from the income 
of which I could live as I am living now, but the bulk 
of it I decided to give away I wnnt to an old Fran- 
ciscan fiiar whom I knew when I was a student in 
England He lived m a httle village on the outskirts of 
the Midlands. He was a man of God and I had met him 
once m a tram coming to London and I had seen him 
every six months since that meetmg and learnt 
so much from him of the theor}'^ of living He 
worked among people of the Black North — ^more 
of an ascetic than a missionary He didn’t have 
so much intelligence nor was his mind analytic, 
but he had an uncanny intuition about nghts and 
wTongs He was as true to the ideal of the order as 
St Francis himself was He worked in secret and I 
must say I once suspected that he was a sort of agent 
himself He had said something about sending help 
to the people of Spam and one da}^ he had brought with 
him a large quantit}^ of gold sovereigns and 
he asked me to go with him to the East End which 
I did and saw him give it to the captain of a boat m a 
homd httle pub called the Dragon’s Tati, and I 
gatheied fiom the conversation that |ie had paid for a 
shipload of food, which was tijing to break through 
the blockade to reach a port m Spam, where the 
people were being starsi^ed out As he left that pub, 
I ventured to ask Father Dominic — ^that was 
his name — where all that money came from and 
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he said ‘My son, I do not know and if I did, 
I could not tell It is enough that it is given by a 
good man for a good cause ’ And I felt stunned by the 
rebuff I have never forgotten that So I took 
money to him and told him I wanted to give it to 
those who were being persecuted by the new Germany 
and that I wanted it also to be used to avenge EUi's 
death That vast fortune I left with him and he has 
admmistered it aU these j^ears and never VTitten a 
word about it to me He never WTites But he 
sent me a message a httle while after the war broke 
out through a Jevish refugee who was bound for the 
Far East and I leamt from him that over five hundred 
Jews were found a nationality b}^ him, whether by 
fair means or not I do not know, and that he had used 
a part of it to send mto German}’’ itself and it had 
resulted m the bloivmg up of a munitions factor}’^ m 
Hamburg and some of it had gone to Jewish settle- 
ments m Palestme and some of it to buy tickets and 
passports for Jews to crossover mto America, and then I 
was told that, now that war had been declared, he 
mtended gl^^ng the rest of it to the humanitarian cause 
of healmg the sick and the wounded I heard that he 
was feehng too old to work on at the same pace as he 
had done, but he would not die mth the bulk of my 
trust still unadmmistered And that when he had 
done his work and every penn}’’ of mme had been 
given away as I had wanted, he would send me 
a post-card unsigned and I’d know that he had kept 
his word Beh, I got that card That day I went 
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into the cit}? and found Judy Pei haps one led to the 
other I don’t know But I feel I’ve done something 
foi humanity m this wai and tliat I’ve given all that 
I had to give People don’t know why I’m poorly off 
in life My fathei's attorneys stiongly suspect that I 
had gambled and misspent that vast fortune, but I 
did well I think, and now there’s nothing more I can 
do, or can I ? ” 

“ Why didn’t you evei tell me about this befoie 
'• Wily should' I > ” 

And Beh looked a little hurt at my curt reply 
So I added “Wliy should one always speak 
about the things one does in life, unless it is because 
you feel you must share it with some one who is part 
of you I have no one like that ” 

“ Not even Jud}^ ? ” Beh asked and I paused a 
httle and thought and said “ No, not even Judy ” 
And I thought a httle longei and said " Anyway, 
not yet ” 

" What are you going to do about her ? ” 

I don’t quite know myself I feel for her almost 
like I felt for Elii, though not quite, because I have 
taken more from Judy m these months than I ever 
did from my wife Judy has so much more to give 
because she is less of an mdividual and more hke a 
faithful dog And I can’t analyze my own emotions 
I know there’s a place vacant agam beside me, but 
I’m so afraid of the bullet m my chest, which I can 
never tell her about and which may start gettmg bad 
at any time So what would be the use ? I brought 
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to Eli] a passport and a nationality and left her un- 
identified m a morgue What is there I could be sure 
of doing for Judy ^ So 3^00 see we all have onr 
lesponsibihties ” 

Bell was leanmg his head on his iiphfted right 
hand and I saw he glanced more than once at a pictuie 
on Ins table It was the picture of his wife and child 
and then he stretched towards it and looked at it more 
closety and put it back 

I think I touched something m him that da3^ 
because when I was lea\nng, he asked me to come 
agam that night to the house and he wouldn't have 
done that if he was still leaving b3'^ the evening train 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


1 SAW Judy aftei the dancing class earty that 
evening She didn’t want me to come to Maxine’s 
She preferred that I should pick her up at the 
Little House jn Nestle Lane So I called for her there 
and the old servant woman was waitmg for me on the 
steps and rushed upstairs at the sight of me and called 
Judj'- douTi. 

Judj^ was very quiet I thought She said she 
didn’t feel well and wanted to be left home early But 
I felt she was unhappy too and that there was some- 
tlung worrying her which she didn’t want to tell me 
I knew she hadn’t eaten, so I suggested that we should 
, go and eat at the Taj 

“ I haven't seen you for days”, 1 said, “let’s 
celebrate tonight ” 

“ No, thank you, not tonight Besides, I don’t 
want to make you feel ashamed ” 

"Ashamed ? That’s a silly thmg to say It 
annoys me and it hurts me too ” 

“ I am sorry,” she quickly replied ” 

But I must have been reaU}^ annoyed vnth her, for I 
said "You know people like you brmg thmgs about ” 

241 
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“ Bring what about ^ ” 

“ Never mmd,” I said to her curtly, but then I 
remembered why she had used the word ‘ashamed’ 
I remembered the story she had told me the night she 
first came and slept at the garret Her English boy 
fnend — the man who had made her beheve he was 
gomg to maiT}^ her — had never wanted to be seen 
with her m any place frequented by his ovm kmd 
The Taj had given her a complex since then — ^a feeling 
of havmg been excluded from there In self-defence 
she had uttered the vTong word and now she felt a 
httle foohsh I looked at her sittmg quiet and morose 
by my side and I felt bad w'hen I reahzed I had lacked 
that understanding But I had spoken the words and 
couldn’t take them back The dialog ue of life differ s 
from the dialogue of a novel You c an never retouch 
the spoken word 

“ Look, Judy, I am a httle neiw’^ous today Don’t 
take any notice of wLat I say ” 

" It’s all right,” she said, and she smiled, but it 
w^as a forced smile 

There w^as a pause It w'as an awkward pause 
I thought of somethmg to say But nothmg came to 
my mmd Judy broke the silence " We are both 
out of mood Onl}'^ at times hke these I have my 
Cross and so nothmg reaUy hurts me And I know' 
w'ho gave it to me So a w'ord or two that slips out 
doesn’t make any difference You have given me so 
much ” and here she threw' her head up and gazed 
skywards, though there w'ere no stars, and she paused 
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for a while and said * “ . .a little too much I am 
afraid Moie than I could take ” 

And she looked at me quickly and leant forward 
and smacked my lips with hers as if she was peckmg. 
And she shot awa}'’ into her comer of the car. 

" If I ever have to die on a road I am sure it will 
be face upwards, she said ” 

" What nonsense j^ou talk Shut up, will you ? ” 
I said, but playfully 

“But it’s true You wait and see. .Let me 
dnve your car ’’ 

“ YHiat, after that onnnous lemark ^ No, thank 
you ” 

“Oh I Don’t be so silly Come on, I have never 
diiven youi car Let me ’’ 

“ Can you dnve ^ ’’ 

“ Of course I can Let me show you ’’ 

“ Well, I don’t like it, but I’ll give it to you on 
the stiaight road before we get to the house ’’ 

“ Scared ^ ’’ 

“ I don’t know ’’ 

“ Scared of what, anj^wa)^ ^ ’’ 

“ Nothing Just that I didn’t know 5'^ou drove 
a car ’’ 

“ You can only die once ’’ 

“ But I’d like to chose a quieter death, if I had a 
choice ’’ 

“ I’d like it to be quick and excitmg Like Boice 
He died mth headhnes ’’ 

“ Don’t be so silly Do you thmk he wouldn’t 
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have got his headlines if he had died in bed ^ ” 

“Yes, he would have, but not everj’'one ” 

“ All nght, young lady," I said jokingly, “Make 
your mil and choose your headliness ” And I gave 
her the car and she drove quite well to the garret 
along the long road that was the connecting link 
between solitar}^ abode and the city 
“ And how do I dnve ^ ” she asked 
“ Not badty In fact you surprise me, though a 
little ngid in style ” 

“ That’s because it is too long for my legs " 
She put on the brakes and we got out and went 
up the two and a half flights of stairs 

The Pir was la3ang out the decanter of whiskj’’ 
and the two glasses He sahamed Jud}’^ m his 
speciall3^ courteous way And after a httle arrange- 
ment of ash-trays and odds and ends, he disappeared 
hke a genie who evaporates mto thm air 

“ Look at that sunset,” I said as I looked across 
that vast stretch of pale — blue water that alwa}^ la}^ 
at m^’^ feet “See how it tmges everjdhmg mth gold 
See that skj^ — ^it mil change colour Watch it All 
the beaut}’- in the world is here Beaut}^ that is last- 
mg, hke an immortal love It’s not mapped up 
mth the sordit}’- of life or mth pettmess There is 
no struggle about it It’s peaceful, far away from 
ever^dhmg that is low and mean Far away from 
people and dirt and sweat There is something 
generous about it too It gives so much joy and never 
asks for an^dhmg in return Look at that nch pmk 
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and that '’deep purple Where are you Mi Turner ? 
\^diere’s your brush ^ ” 

And Judy who was by my side, looked sm prised, 
and sheepishl}’’ she asked “ Wlio is Mr Tumei ? ” 

" Tui*nei ^ ” I knew it wouldn't mean any- 
tliing to hei, so what did it matter what I said ^ 
I meiely icphed " He was a fnend of mine He 
painted smisets for me — long before I was bom He 
died, but he left his sunsets behmd — foi me and so 
many others, who weic his friends " 

\\diere aie they ? ” 

“ The sunsets ^ ” 

The pictures ” 

" Somewhere about the place They must be 
tucked away because of the wai ” 

“ You’ie queer," Jud}^ said and there was a look 
of confusion on hei face " So often I don’t undeistand 
you I tlimk 3^ou talk nonsense sometimes " 

" That’s not very kind," I said in a mock-serious 

way 

" But I like listening to youi voice ’’ 

" It’s gone," I mteiiupted 
" What’s gone ? ’’ 

“ The moment that was Mr Tumei ’s " 

And I don’t thmk Judy understood what I meant 
But she didn’t ask any questions 

" Let’s go in now," I said, "and draw the bhnds 
How this ARP kills the joy of my living 1 ” 

“ But don’t 5^011 lealize we have got to protect 
ourselves from some stiay laidei, for whom 3rour hght 
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miglit be a target ” 

“ You’ve got to die once, didn’t j^ou sa} ^ ’ 

" But not covered vutli rubble and under backs 
and mortar ” 

" How would 3^ou bke to die, Jud}'^ ^ ” 

" I told you I want an excitmg death Not 
painful though Not hngermg I would hke the 
world to stand still if only for a moment And then 
I’d hke that there should be music pla^'^ed for me 
Like the Ave Mana Will 3^ou pla3^ it for me ? ” 

“ Listen, Judy, we are gettmg morbid We 
shouldn’t talk hke that Wdiere are we going to eat 
I said changmg the conversation “We can’t eat here, 
because the Pir doesn’t expect us and he’d be dis- 
appomted if we asked him to produce somethmg 
which he regarded unworth3'^ of you ” 

“ I am not hungi^'^, are you ? ” 

" No, not hungr3^ but I could do ivith a httle 
food ” 

" And I looked at her vuth amiscluevous look m 
m3^ eyes and I could feel that there was a C3mical httle 
smile on my face and I thmk m3’- lower hp was givmg 
me away, so I said, " I am hungry, but not for food ” 
And for the first tune, Judy was a httle 
embarrassed Till then she had been so nice and hmp 
and soft m my arms, as we stood facmg the open 
sea, which had lost its colour and had got submerged 
m the overwhehnmg darkness Now when I said 
this, she suddenly stiffened and stood mieas3’^ rigid, 
cold and emotionless, as if I had said somethmg 
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wiong — somethmg I shouldn't have said At that 
tune I nevei understood her acting so strangety 
But I let it pass 

We came inside and I switched on the radio. 
]\Iaybe it was to gel some other voice to break the 
silence that followed m}' unanswered remark 

^^olces there were plentj'^ Voices from all over 
the world Pamful i^oices tellmg the story of the war 
m so many different languages Monotonous voices 
Bold voices Tlireatenmg voices 

Now and again from the medle}’’ of languages you 
could deciphei the odd word " Singapore ” It was 
falling, fallmg, falhng 

The war was coming nearer to us 
“ But the city must be still asleep,” I said to 
myself, remembenng Sir Udul’s w ords 

“ Wdiat are you listening to,” Jud}' said after a 
w'hile '' Vdiat is that language ^ ” 

" It's the language of war, Judy I don’t midei- 
stand it ” 

” Then wdiy do you listen to it ^ ” 

” I don’t know,” I said, ” Don’t ask me ” 

“ Are 3^ou anno^^-ed with me ^ ”, she asked 
" No, Judj^, I am not annoj'^ed But I feel for the 
first tune todaj^ that there is something WTong There 
IS somethmg betw^een us ivhich I don’t understand I 
maj^ be wrong, but that’s how* I feel ” 

And Judy w^ent pale as a sheet I had never seen 
anyone change colour so qmcklj’- 
” Come here,” I said to hei 
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She moved towards me 

I was standmg up, smokmg a cigarette, and she 
looked so frightened as she came to me 

“ Come here,” I said again, "don’t look so 
fnghtened about nothing ” 

And she came closei 
I took her m m}'^ arms 

" Tell me, my darhng, what is the mattei ^ Are 
you hidmg somethmg from me ? ” 

She didn’t iepl5^ She just came closer and held 
me, her hands on my back and her head on my chest 
" Don’t lude 3’our face I don’t want to know 
an5d;hmg 3^ou don’t want to teU me ” 

And I could see she was getting more and moie 
restless and agitated and mentall}’^ tortmed, as if 
each remark of mme was cutting her deep inside 

I kissed her jet black hair, the hair I always 
called "black flax ” I could feel her deep breathmg 
next to me Her heart-beats I could baielj?^ count, 
for thej?^ weie bcatmg so fast 

She looked up Hei neck stiaincd She stood 
on hei toes, hei lips reachmg foi mme Her eyes 
were red 

I bent my head do\\n My hps weie close to heis 
I waited for hei to kiss me 

She did I ha\'e never been kissed like that 
before Anguish Feai Pam Love All rolled up 
m one kiss 

Then she snatched hei head away, as if to pull 
hemelf togethei 
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"Theic /-> something between us,” she said in a 
cold \oicc 

I waited foi her to say something moic 
” It’s botw'cen us now Right now^ ” 

And as she said it, she picsscd forw^aid, I thought, 
tliough it may lia\e been my imagination But not 
witli lier wliole body, so mucli as with the part one 
would call the toi*so, spcciall}^ the navel ^^dlat she 
did wasn't cuide, but it w^as a little cnibarrasmg for 
me at that time 

" What exactl}^ do you mean, Jud}^ ^ ” 

” Look, Nineteen Hundied, you must believe me 
I still love 3?ou ver}^ much ” 

" What do you mean bj^ ‘still love me’ ^ ” 

'* Whatevei I have done, it’s because I love you 
I know 3W1 want me toda}'’ ”, and she didn’t 
finish that sentence 
I w'aited 

* 

She spoke again ” You can alwa\'s have me 
1 am theic foi you to have But I can’t have you, my 
love And 3^ou nev^ci told me ” 

Wc w^erc now' standing away fiom each othei 
Face to face 

” Don’t talk m iiddlesto me TcU me straight, 
w'hat is it ? ” I said 

‘‘ I told j'^ou, remember, in the cai tins evenmg 
I said 3'ou have given me so much a little too much 
I am afraid moic than I could take ” 

“For Chnst’s sake, Judy, speak out ”, and 
I think I raised my voice, but it was only due 
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to impatience 

" I have got a child a child tliat is yours and 
mme — so you see you gave me more than the cross 
. and now I want both Both the child and the cross 
And I am going to have both Only not m the wa.y 
I wanted it The child I mean But I did it because 
I loved and v anted somethmg which was only yours " 
“ But why didn't you tell me this before, 

I said, “mstead of keepmg it to j^ourself and wonydng 
about it ^ Come here, you sill}? little girl ” 

But she wouldn’t move from the spot 
" Come here,” I said, and pulled her gently 
towards me Then I grabbed her m my arms for nov 
she vas mine She and her baby That vas mine too 
And that moment m the exatement of becoming 
a father all of a sudden I began to see a httle 
brat, already on the carpet at my feet, iMth hair 
hke mme and not Judy’s And I vas sure it was a son. 

And then I paused and thought of the world that 
would change around me 
San Cristobal > 

Carmen vath the rose and the comb m her hair > 
Trude under her lamp-post ' 

All those people on the boulevards of broken 
dreams * 

” All you people,” I seemed to vant to say 
loudly, "aU you people with whom I’ve lived these 
many years — come and see my son ” 

The world was beautiful 
Yes, the world was beautiful i 
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“ M};' son, my son,” I kept repeatmg to myself, 
holding Judy close to me, lest she, who had hun now, 
should run away And in the excitement, I almost 
forgot the woman who was to be his httle mother 
" Child of love,” I said loudl}^ and I kissed the 
woman m my arms agam But gentty, so gently, 
lest I should hurt her 01 the child 
I was so scaled 

“You seem so happy about it,” Judy said 
“ I am happ5^ Jud}^ darlmg I am so happy ” 
But I said it as if I was sad, because happmess 
like gieat sorrow often strikes 3^011 dumb, and I who 
could sdiy so much at so man}^ different moments m 
m3^ hfe, didn't know what to say now — and this was, 
I felt at that tune, the biggest moment of them all 
Bigger than when I first met Judy Bigger than an}’’ 
moment I had ever known 

“ Ydiat about me ^ ” Judy said, sadty 
" Sfily girl 1 You ivill have the child and 3nu can 
have me too For 3nu, to keep alwn3^s ” 

Jud}?^ tore awu}’ from me 

" Why do 3nu sa}" that, w^hen 3'ou know^ it’s not 
true ^ ” 

“ Not true ^ Why not ^ ” 

“ I know’’ about it It’s not 3’our fault I know^ 
you are married I know’^ 3nu wnuld have told me if 
3nu had the occasion I beheve 3nu You know^ 
that, don’t 3nu^ I know^ there must have been some 
reason wk}' I'ou never broached that subject It’s 
probabl}' the cause of 3'our unhappiness But it 
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doesn’t woiiy me,” and heie her tone was so much 
sweetei, ” and that’s why I fixed it so that I could 
have the child and 3^ou could have me and the child 
would also have a father ” 

” You mamed ^ ” 

“ Yes, my darlmg, but only till I have the child 
And it’s only for the child’s sake I mamed Maxine 
three days ago That’s why I liave been avoiding 
you I didn’t know how tell to you I didn’t know 
where to begm or what to say I knew if I told you 
about it before I got marned you’d never let me have 
the child And I wanted your child so much I 
wanted it at any cost And I knew you were not free 
to marry me ” 

"You fool > ” I said, and m that moment I was 
so damned annoyed And I showed my annoyance 
I threw the butt of the cigarette on the ground and 
stamped on it with my foot 

" You sihy fool ' ” But this time theie was no 
annoyance m my voice There was pathos So much 
sorrow 
Pam 

My soul ached 

My world — my new world — ^was shattered 
No son foi me? 

No son I could show to aU the world 
Nobody would beheve it was mme 
San Cristobal would laugh if I told him 
And I hated the thought of anyone laughmg at 
anythmg about my child, doubtmg its parentage 
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I sat down 

o « 

“ 'V\niat can I say, Judy ^ Oh ? You fcol Such 
a fool as I liave never seen Wliat made you so sure 
I couldn’t marrj^ you ? ” 

“ I told you I know you are mamed I didn’t 
try to pry into your pnvatc ahairs, but I came heie 
one morning and you were out It was the day I first 
knew I had a child I rushed here to tell you about it 
I was so excited myself You were not at home 
The Pir didn’t know when you would be back I 
opened j^oui drawei for some paper on which I could 
write you a small note And my eyes feU on the 
picture of a girl and I couldn't help leading what she 
had written I picked it up Something fell out 
of it I saw it was a mamage certificate I knew 
then I couldn’t tell 5^ou what I had come to tell That’s 

how I knew But it doesn’t make any difference 

It’s ]ust my luck. . , .fate yes, that’s it. . .fate So I 
went to Maxme I knew Maxme would do anythmg 
for me I told him what had happened He told me 
it was UTong to do anjdlung vithout askmg 3^ou 
But I was never gomg to tell you, because I knew you 
would never have agreed And - 1 didn’t want a child 
without a father agam Not this one My Johnnie 
\wli probably suffer enough But this time it would 
be a secret onl3i^ 3'^ou and I and Maxine would know ” 
“ Go away, Judy Go away from me today ” 
And Jud3^ looked afraid and puzzled at what I 

said 

I looked up at her from where I was sitting and 
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said “I was mamed yes ..I was married 
I marned a girl to give her a passpoit and a chance 
to live and a countr}^ she’s dead has been 
dead seven 3^ears now., wlw didn’t you ask me? 
How I hate 3'^ou, 3^011 fool ” 

And I got up and rushed out to the verandah, 
because nty eyes were watering and I didn’t want hci 
to see me like that I hated being thought soft, 3^et 
that was what I was, I suppose 
It was so dark outside 

Mr Turner’s sunset had gone The iich pink and 
the deep purple Now theie was ]ust black darkness 
Black — the anstocrat of colouis Black foi sorrow 
Black for mouming How it suited the hour and the 
moment The stars hadn’t come out yet Even 
they, at whom she used to gaze were ashamed to come 
out, and be seen by such a S1II37 girl 

I was m an imforgivmg mood It's when 3’ou 
love something so much that 3mu hate it too 

And I said to myself once again as I had said 
before “ Oh Judy, Jud3^ what have you done ? ” 

I don’t suppose it was her fault really Yet whom 
else could I blame ? I could blame m3^elf Yet 
what for ? Or was it Nemesis that I, who had lived 
these last years aloof and distant from the world, 
should now fall into the vortex of it, into the midst 
of the very thmgs I had avoided, light into the cruci- 
ble of human suffering, as Beh had said Just when 
I wanted to belong to someone and wanted that 
someone should belong to me, and wanted at last to 
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bicak niv aloofno‘;s, I was left to stew' m my owti ]mce 
That wa^' wiiat was bitt(‘r about that moment 

And 1 reached for the decantei Poured myself 
SOUK whisky I lemombeied the doctor drinking 
“ It numbed tlie pain,” he had said I would have to 
dnnk so mucli to drown my soitow and to numb 
mv pain 

I took the glass in both my hands and drank m 
gulpfulls, which was silh , but that’s how' I felt Then 
1 looked down - down below on the courtj'aid w'heie 
those Khoja men had gathered on the morning of the 
funeral Thc\ weie not there now^ Nor the Khoja 
lad\,l leali/ed Noi even Mrs Felix D’Souza Nor 
e\en tlie chant that came from down below' Every- 
thing had come 111 its time and had gone 
Did 1 have to watch it all ^ 

And then I noticed the lights of a cai down below' 
It licgan to move It w'as the black tw'o-seater It 
shot out of the gate, recklessly 
I rushed into the room 
“ Judy * ” I exclaimed ” Judy ' ” 

I knew' she w'as gone 

1 became frantic Out again on the terrace I 
came Watched those headlights of the black tw'o- 
seater shoot through the darkness She w'as mo\nng 
at a ternlic speed 

Now' she W'as half-w'a}' across the long road that 
la\ betw'een the garret and the citj’’ 

I could hear a screech of brakes even from that 
distance 
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There was a crash 
I could almost feel that impact 
The skid of t^nres 

Then a strange sound as of a rock rolling over 
There were no headlights to be seen now. 

Black darkness 

Black for mourning, I was sure 
I rushed doimstairs Dashed into the doctor’s 
flat 

" Come quick, doctor,” I j^elled 
The old man jumped m his cliair 
“ As you are Take your bag and come quick ’ 
The old man didn't say a word He did as he 
was told 

” \Afliere is she ^ ” was all he asked 
“ On the road In m}^ car I heard the crash ” 
“Let’s take mv car,” he said, as we ran dovm the 
stairs "We’ll get there sooner ” 

He started the old Moms Ten It sort of gasped 
and shook and then jerked and moved along 
We didn’t say much to each other 
The famt hghts of the doctor’s car guided us 
through the dark night Now we could see m the 
distance a httle crowd gathered and the doctor pulled 
up his car 

I jumped out and rushed to the scene of the 
accident The black two-seater had left the road 
I pushed through the crowd From the edge of the 
road I could see, a httle below, a mass of ugly wreckage 
that was once so elegant a car It had over- 
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turned. I jumped down Someone was holding a 
little lamp to show me the way 

We moved over the hard locks — ^towards the 
ovci tinned cai The light was faint, but it helped 
on that daik, black night The doctor had followed 
closely behind, his case in hand and still m his stnped 
pyjamas, as I had found him 

There w^is a sudden wail and a moan from the 
crowd as tlie light of the lamp fell on Judj^’s face 
“ A Moman," T could heai them sav “A young 
woman ” 

" Judy > ” 1 Cl led, but she couldn't heai me 
“Doctor Judy Doctor 

I was kneeling down beside her, tiying to feel 
her heart, her pulse I couldn’t see hei face It was 
so covered with blood 

The doctor knelt down too He pulled the top of 
her dress apait and with his stethoscojic he listened 
to her heart 
I waited 

I saw him grope all over for some heart -beat 
I watched his face m the faint light of the lamp 

He pulled out his torch from the bag He 
snitched it on hei eyes The eyelids he lifted, one 
by one 

It was a horrid sight 

Her face was mutilated Even swollen m parts 
He didn't say a word He didn't do a thmg to 
her after that 

He just got up and I felt his hand on my shoulder 
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I saw him make the sign of the Cross 
“No, no .doctor I said, disbehevmg 
And agam he made the sign of the Cross 
Why did he do it twice, I wondered Could it 
liave been also for mj^ son ? How would he know ? 
I don't know what I thought or said at that time 
I was going off my mind 

“ Can't you do anythmg .can’t you try ? There 
may still be life m her “ 

“ My fnend, she’s dead But even if I had the 
power to give her life I wouldn’t now She was so 
beautiful ’’ 

After that I didn’t argue any more 
I felt the chockmg in my throat My bram 
swam m my head 

I looked up and I saw the stars had come out 
So many of them now and I remembered how she 
used to gaze sk5^vards and to tell me she used to 
feel afraid 

I took the lamp from someone’s hands. I 
held it over her I couldn’t see the face But 
her nght hand was clean and white and not a drop 
of blood was on it And I brought the lamp towards 
it and I saw she had clutched the httle cross 
I knew it was over then 
I knew Jud}^ was no more 
I didn’t disturb that hand I didn’t dare to move 
it from the Cross I kept kneehng there m the dark 
the doctor standmg beside me The lamp I had 
put aside 
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I must have knelt there a long time before the 
police came, for m}^ knees were sore 
They took her away m the dark 
I came with the doctor m his cai, but I went 
upstairs alone I didn’t let the doctoi come up with 
me, though he wanted to so much 

“ A little later, doctor Not no\v Just let me 
be alone for a while Come up latei T don’t know 
what to do ” 

The Pir was at the door waiting for me I think 
he knew' wdiat had happened He saw it m m}^ face 
I noticed his shoulder, as if it w'as braced up, read^'' 
to be lent to bear the coffin Shanng sorrow But 
this was nune alone I had lost both Judy and my 
son. 

Outside on the verandah I went again and for the 
first time in mj' life I tned to sing It w'as for Judy, 
The Ave Maria. My voice w'as horrid It cracked, 
but I sang on I knew' the w'ords Music there was 
none 

Gratia pUna 

God, how' that hurt ’ 
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F or two solid hours I stood alone and watched 
the night As each moment passed it hurt more 
and more It was not for the dead that I was sorry, so 
much as for the livmg — for myself m fact I 
felt a sense of utter frratration — cheated of a 
happmess which I thought I had deserved Yet, 
perhaps it was not deserved Perhaps all these 
thmgs had happened to make me eat my words about 
distant hvmg — away from the hves of other people 
Perhaps I had brought this upon myself and the gods 
had been kmd to me, for it was I who had asked that 
the citadel that was myself should be mviolate So 
Judy had to go out of my hfe that I may remam, as 
I had always wanted to remam — alone And yet I 
didn't like it now The attachment had grown too 
great She was part of me She bore that w'hich 
was part of me too And I wasn't qmte sure 
which of these two losses was the greater — ^was it Judy 
or was It my son 

I don't think I had ever cned before, perhaps 
because I had never been touched before, perhaps 
because I always felt it was ungamly for a man to cry 
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But that night I think I did and never thought how 
ugly I must have looked I got resigned to it, 
as if it was ]ust tlie reaction of a gland It gave me a 
new feehng of being reborn It kmdled in me a new 
spark — something that took me close to humanity, as 
if all other people whom I had never seen 01 known 
were my kith and km, and I realized what it must 
have been for othem to feel that suffenng too For a 
feiv moments I e\en felt ashamed, because I thought 
of my cold feehngs w'lien the Khoja lad}’’ had died and 
ho\v at that time I had told Judy that I didn’t want 
to get mvolved in the lives of others But I knew for 
sure that had the Khoja lady been ahve, she would 
have felt more foi Jud}’ and me than I had felt foi 
her So I cried not only for Judy and my son but 
for all the people for whom I should have cried and 
never did I w'as like a man wlio w’as in debt all 
round, and wlio had wmi a large sw eepstake and had 
called a meeting of Ins creditors to pay them off 
At least Judy’s death did that much for me I was 
clear of all m}’’ emotional debts In those twn hours, 
alone with my thoughts, I wns squarmg mi^self with 
the world. 

Then the doctor came He w as so practical He 
asked me questions about the fimeral and about her 
people and her son I had almost forgotten about 
Johnnie Poor kid, how he had got washed aw^aj* 
hi my thoughts, w’hich w^ere preoccupied with 
my son. Perhaps it w’ould have been unfair to 
Johnnie had mi’’ son been bom That also might 
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have been the reason why the gods decided he should 
not be bom This inscmtable working of fate was 
uncanny And then there was Maxine, of whom the 
doctor didn’t know, and who was after all her husband 
and would have to be informed of his Avife's death 
And hen I would have to tell Beh and Sum, for they 
were my fnends and I had promised to go over to 
them that evening 

This much I knew that I would never go to the 
funeral I couldn’t bear the thought of walkmg 
behmd the cortege and partaking m the ntual of 
offering her to the worms It somided homd The 
doctor spoke to me about the courtesies of life and of 
pa3n[ng respect to the dead, but it didn’t change my 
mmd He then volunteered to make the arrange- 
ments himself and I gave him Maxme’s address and said 
he was her nearest relative, leavmg it to Maxme to 
clanfy the postion if it was necessary I knew I was 
a cad, for leavmg others to do what I thmk I should 
have done myself, but I thought differently at that 
time and even now I am not clear about my duties 
I only knew that I had to do one thmg and it was to 
get Johnnie and to find him a new home, either with 
myself or with Maxme and to be sure he would get cJl 
that which his mother would have liked him to have 
and for which she had given up first her body and now 
her hfe For me Johnnie was Judy now And 
through the doctor I sent Maxine a message askmg 
if he would mmd if I tned to look after Johnnie for 
him and also to forgive me for not seemg him now 
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Somehow I knew Maxme would understand I don’t 
Imow why I presumed that othei people would acco- 
modate themselves to my needs and to my philosophy 
of livmg This was what I could never understand 
about m5^elf I laid down the law and somehow 
others did as I told them So that I felt myself 
justified m what I did — ^justified m the eyes of man at 
any rate I thmk I must have been obsessed with an 
idea that I had a higher moiality, every time my 
actions conflicted with the unwritten code of social 
mtercourse. 

I don’t remember much of that night or how the 
hours fled The doctor had left me to mj^elf alone 
when he went mto the city to make arrangements 
for Judy’s funeral All night I sat out, watchmg the 
night . 

Then came the dawn. 

I went out of the house early As if by mstmct 
I went to the garage for the black two-seater and 
found it was no longer there And I walked till an 
early morning bus picked me up on the long road, 
that led to the cit}^ It moved slowly and as we 
passed the wreckage which was once the black two- 
seater, I saw the workmen m the bus look out and 
heard them mutter somethmg to each other Only 
one old man was unaffected by what he saw He was 
too busy blowmg his nose to care about what had 
happened. And he annoyed me with his indifference, 
but I knew that was exactly what I too would have 
done had the two-seater not been nune and if those 
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" Who has gone ^ *’ he naively asked 
But I couldn’t give him an answer 
As I left, Maxme said " See you at the cemeter}^”, 
as if we were gomg to the pictures 

As we drove back to the garret in a taxi, 
I stopped at Beh’s house 

He was just getting dressed to go to the office 
Sum was at the breakfast table, with Duh m her hands, 
and so different from the day before, so full of that 
happmess which I felt she almost owed to me 

I waited for Beh to come mto the dming-room 
before I said anything He came immediately Sum 
didn’t ask me who the httle man was that was 
holding my hand We were both watchmg Dull 
and Johnme exchange glances at each other shyly 
and were a httle amused at what we saw. 

“ Well, good mommg, everybody,” Beh said 
bursting mto the room "Why didn’t you turn up 
last mght ? We have a visitor I see ” 

And he leant over and said " What is your 
name, young man ^ ” 

And the httle man rephed “My name is Johnnie 
My mother’s name is Judy ” 

And that meant a lot to both Sum and Beh 
" And where is your mother ? ” Beh contmued 
" I don’t know,” Johnnie said, " I haven’t seen 
her this mommg ” 

I felt very awful but I saw the newspaper on 
the table and I picked it up and turned to the obscure 
httle paragraph and gave it to Beh Beh read it and 
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gave it to Sum. She was startled at first and then 
Bell said “lam really sorry ” 

He had a sip of coffee and I saw he couldn’t touch 
his food Suni noticed it too, but she didn’t msist 
“ It’s so difficult to know what to say I am so 
sorr}^ Almost as if I had lost something myself,’’ 
he said with a vacant look m his eyes 

And that tense moment would have been unbear- 
able, but somethmg strange happened to relieve it 
Dull got up from her mother’s lap and as if on an im- 
pulse she went out of the room and returned in a few 
moments with a bottle of sweets which she offered to 
Jolinme And Johnnie was a httle shy, then looked 
at me for confirmation and when I nodded, he said 
“Thank you’’ and put one m his mouth And I thmk 
they ran out mto the other room to play. 

We talked a httle while together Sum and Beh 
and I I told them what had happened All except 
that which was my own httle seciet, shared now 
\Mth Maxme alone — Maxme who was gomg to see me 
at the cemetery 

I realized it was gettmg late for Beh and said I 
would call another time And they didn’t press me 
to stay because they knew I wasn’t m the mood 
The taxi was waitmg for me 
“ Where is Johnnie ? ’’ I asked, as I was leavmg, 
havmg almost forgotten him for a moment 

“ Let Inm stay here at least for a httle while . . 

rU look after him," Sum said spontaneously and Beh 
looked at her somewhat surpnsed and then he put his 
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ami around her and he said "We’ll look after him 
Fd like It too ” 

And I left it at that 
I went back to the garret alone 
I slept foi a long while Then tlu' Pir woke me 
up It was about fi\e m the eiemng 

*' Wdiat IS it^" I asked, because I saw him 
agitated 

And he pointed to the road and 1 jumped dut of 
bed, still blear^f-eyed and I saw a little black hearse 
and a few' cars purring dowm the long road that came 
from the city I recognized Beh’s car, but the others 
were just taxis 

I stood and watched this gnm procession pass 
The world had stood stiU, it seemed, and there w’as 
not a sound to be heard 

The silence drove me crazy and 1 knew' how much 
Jud}' wanted that when she died, there should be 
music 

And I tned to get it for hei on tlie radio and the 
music came 

Somew'here a far off voice w'as singing for her 
For her and for me. 

I recognised it It was the ai'ia of the Countess 
from Mozart’s Figaro 

Dove S0710 i het momenit 

And m my heart those words w'ere written even 
as I knew Judy would hke them on her grave 
Where have fled those joyous moments ^ 

Judy’s cortege passed and the song faded aw'aj'. 
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I still stood on the verandah, all alone by tn5^ell. 

The voice on the radio changed 

‘ ‘ Tins IS London calling Singapore ” 

I knew then that Singapore was shorn to Shonan 
“ \\diat the hell do I care ^ ” I said loudly to 
myself and switched it off 

For as I looked acioss I knew there still lay the 
city befoie me 

And near my heart I felt a pain, but I think 
it was ]ust the lead moving agam. 



